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FOREWORD 

This  report  on  The  Sphere  of  Private  Agencies  is  one 
of  the  seven  sections  of  the  report  of  the  Recreation 
Survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Cleveland  Foundation.  Copies  of  the  reports 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Cleveland  Foundation. 
A  complete  list  with  prices  will  be  found  in  the  back 
of  this  volume. 

The  general  plan  of  this  volume  was  prepared 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  survey  by  Rowland 
Haynes  and  Allen  T.  Burns.  A  considerable  amount 
of  material  was  collected  and  a  manuscript  prepared 
in  1917  by  Mrs.  Katherine  Vassault.  Because  of  the 
interruption  of  the  survey  by  the  war  period  much 
of  the  material  had  to  be  revised  and  most  of  the 
chapters  rewritten.  Those  responsible  for  the  various 
chapters  are:  Introduction  and  Conclusion,  Row- 
land Haynes  and  Carlton  K.  Matson;  Chapter  II, 
Y.M.C.A.,  Allen  T.  Burns;  Chapter  IV.,  Y.W.C.A., 
Mrs.  Katherine  Vassault,  C.  W.  Coulter,  L.  E,  Bow- 
man and  Raymond  Moley;  Chapter  V,  Churches, 
L.  E.  Bowman;  Chapter  VI,  Industry,  L.  E.  Bow- 
man and  Carlton  K.  Matson;  Chapter  VII,  Settle- 
ments, Mrs.  Katherine  Vassault,  Alice  P.  Gannett; 
Chapter  VIII,  Clubs  and  Societies,  E.  A.  Peterson; 


Chapter  IX,  Recreation  Among  the  Foreign  Born, 
Mrs.  Katherine  Vassault,  Alice  P.  Gannett  and 
Joseph  Remenyi;  Chapter  X,  Art  Museum,  C. 
W.  Coulter. 

Raymond  Moley, 
Director  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation 
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THE  SPHERE  OF  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

Commercial  recreation  on  the  one  hand  and  pubUc 
recreation  on  the  other  have  distinct  Hmitations. 
Commercial  recreation  is  confined  to  that  which 
yields  a  profit;  public  recreation  is  limited  by  lack 
of  funds  and  difficulty  of  administration  to  little 
more  than  caring  for  the  wholesale,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary needs  of  children  of  school-age  on  the  play- 
grounds and  on  the  street  and  of  the  grown  folks  in 
the  parks. 

Yet  manifestly  the  parks  and  the  playgrounds 
do  not  cover  the  field.  Things  they  foster  do  not 
satisfy  all  the  recreation  needs  of  the  varied,  pleasure- 
seeking  population  of  a  great  city.  Nor  on  the 
other  hand  do  the  movies,  the  billiard  halls,  the 
amusement  parks  and  other  commercial  facilities 
reach  completely  the  exact  social  needs  or  the 
ability-to-pay  of  the  great  group  which  is  not  served 
completely  or  at  all  by  public  recreation. 

There  is  a  wide  zone  of  special  recreation  needs  of 
children  and  of  adults  who  are  either  not  economi- 
cally independent,  or  who  have  peculiar  racial  or 
social  interests,  which  can  be  covered  at  present 
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only  by  private  recreation,  operated  either  on  a 
cooperative  or  philanthropic  basis. 

The  philanthropic  recreation  agency  is  not  on  a 
self-supporting  basis.  It  ministers  to  the  children 
and  adults  of  peculiar  needs  which  can  be  met  only 
by  an  intensive  leadership  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
public  recreation  agency.  The  settlement  provides 
an  illustration  of  philanthropic  recreation  work  which 
is  typical  and  well-known.  The  young  people's 
associations  and  the  recreation  work  of  the  churches 
fall  under  the  philanthropic  division. 

The  co-operative  agency  is  on  a  distinctly  self- 
supporting  basis  and  includes  the  recreation  of 
cosmopolitan  clubs  and  of  clubs  of  a  civic,  fraternal 
or  social  character. 

These  divisions  cannot  be  set  for  all  time.  The 
bounds  of  commercial  recreation  have  a  limitation 
in  the  necessity  of  yielding  profit  that  is  elastic  only 
along  fairly  well-defined  fines.  In  the  case  of  pubfic 
and  private  recreation,  however,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  in  coming  years  pubfic  recreation  wiU  crowd 
in  upon  private  as  people  become  increasingly  in- 
dependent economicaUy  and  as  they  learn  to  require 
more  of  their  money's  worth  from  the  city  govern- 
ments which  they  support. 

An  attempt  at  this  careful  definition  of  recreation 
fields  seems  the  first  step  in  enabling  private  re- 
creation to  function.  Bounds  have  been  set  within 
which  a  plan  can  be  laid  out  for  the  somewhat 
aimless,  indirect  and  over-lapping  individual  agencies 
to  gain  direction  and  purpose  in  all  their  activities. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  RECREATION  SERVICE  OF  THE 

CLEVELAND  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATION 

The  Cleveland  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
furnishes  facilities  and  conducts  activities  for  men's 
and  boys'  recreation  at  five  centers  in  the  city.  In 
three  instances  they  are  close  to  the  three  institutions 
in  the  city  conducted  by  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association.  Five  buildings,  with  an  estimated 
value  of  $1,500,000,  house  the  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tion, four  of  which  are  owned  by  the  Association. 
Three  of  these  institutions  are  in  three  neighborhoods 
which  of  all  in  the  city  are  most  frequented  by  Eng- 
lish-speaking and  away-from-home  young  men.  The 
fourth,  for  railroad  men,  at  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  yards,  is  owned  by  the  Railroad  Company. 
The  fifth  is  in  an  immigrant  center  which  most  re- 
cently has  been  changing  from  an  EngHsh  speaking 
community.  This  branch  has  a  decreasing  budget 
and  membership.  This  report  deals  only  with  the 
recreation  activities  and  not  with  the  large  and 
equally  important  reUgious,  rooming,  employment 
and  vocational  education  departments  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 
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All  the  branches  except  the  railroad  have  rec- 
reation facilities  similar  in  kind  but  different  in 
size,  equipment,  and  attractiveness.  These  faciUties 
are  gymnasium,  with  hand  ball  courts,  swimming 
pool,  baths,  billiard  and  pool  tables,  other  table 
games,  reading  room,  club  rooms,  lounge  and  dining 
rooms.  The  railroad  association  lacks  the  gym- 
nasium and  swimming  pool.  The  East  End  Branch 
has  a  small  athletic  field  and  the  Central  Branch  has 
a  large  auditorium.  All  the  branches  use  the  same 
summer  camp,  each  being  allotted  certain  weeks. 

On  March  31,  1919, 1,125  boys  under  fifteen  years, 
and  7,229  young  men  were  members  of  the  regular 
branches  and,  in  addition,  500  men  a  day  were  using 
the  recreation  rooms  of  the  railroad  branch.  The 
average  length  of  membership  is  about  eighteen 
months.  The  activities  engaged  in  are  such  as  the 
equipment  necessarily  suggests  with  the  following 
special  features: 

Hikes  to  the  country  and  places  of  interest  are  con- 
ducted. Spectators  of  both  sexes  attend  athletic 
games,  exhibitions,  and  entertainments.  Some  mem- 
bers spend  considerable  time  in  planning  and  pre- 
paring entertainments.  Mutual  acquaintance,  espe- 
cially among  new  members,  is  studiously  promoted 
by  suppers  and  social  gatherings.  The  facilities  and 
staff  to  a  limited  extent  are  made  to  serve  groups  out- 
side the  membership.  A  little  is  done  with  talks  and 
culture  clubs  for  music,  dramatics,  nature  study,  par- 
liamentary practice,  general  intelligence,  etc. 

This  cultural  work  is  decidedly  incidental  in  char- 
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acter;  a  kind  of  by-product  of  the  more  regular  asso- 
ciation activities.  Its  extent  and  attractiveness  de- 
pend on  whether  secretaries  have  time  and  capacity 
outside  their  other  duties  to  promote  or  secure  vol- 
unteer leadership  for  such  recreation  as  appeals  to 
smaller  groups  with  more  specialized  interests.  The 
rise  and  wane  of  nature  study,  camera,  wireless, 
Shakespeare,  dramatics,  debating,  glee  and  mandolin 
clubs  illustrate  the  incidental  character  of  this  kind 
of  recreation.  It  is  impossible  to  promote  a  large 
number  of  such  clubs  continuously.  With  the  passing 
of  a  generation  of  enthusiasts  a  club  ceases  to  exist 
only  to  reappear  in  the  new  generation.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  musical,  wireless  and  camera  clubs. 
They  are  short  term  aggregations  arising  sporadically 
and  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  group 
temporarily  interested  in  some  cultural  activity. 
Their  peristent  reappearance  evidences  the  success  of 
the  Cleveland  Association.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  ostensibly  temporary  organizations  have  held 
together  through  many  years.  "The  Pioneers,"  a 
group  of  boys  in  the  West  End  Branch,  have  held 
regular  meetings  until  every  boy  in  the  aggregation 
was  married  and  settled  in  his  own  home.  Their 
activities  have  ranged  through  varieties  of  sports, 
dramatics,  parliamentary  practice,  outdoor  hiking 
and  camping  and  many  social  stunts  of  various  kinds, 
to  some  of  which  the  girls  were  invited;  and  that 
same  group,  even  after  all  are  married,  four  or  five 
times  a  year  come  back  to  the  Association  for  re- 
unions, 
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The  physical  departments  of  the  Association  have 
estabUshed  an  enviable  standard  and  variety  of  en- 
joyable physical  exercise.  The  most  modern  psy- 
chology and  hygiene  have  been  followed  in  using  nat- 
ural and  acquired  activities  to  promote  physical  well 
being.  Education  through  play  is  proving  effective  in 
enlisting  and  continuing  men  and  boys  in  physical 
training.  Setting-up  drills  with  general  exercise  of  all 
parts  of  the  body  are  used  only  enough  to  keep  the 
entire  physique  in  balanced  trim.  Then  classes  are 
turned  into  indoor  baseball,  basket  ball,  or  volley 
ball  teams  or  into  track  and  field  competition.  Swim- 
ming has  been  taught  so  as  to  make  men  and  boys 
complete  masters  of  themselves  in  the  water.  They 
learn  such  a  variety  of  strokes  and  dives  that  the 
swimming  pools  are  veritable  aquatic  gymnasiums 
with  the  swimmers  enjoying  their  feats  as  heartily  as 
colts  let  out  to  spring  pasture.  The  numerous  hand 
ball  courts,  the  wrestling  and  boxing  facilities  also 
invite  men  to  the  primitive  and  persisting  joy  of 
muscular  contest. 

The  policy  of  the  physical  department  has  trans- 
formed physical  exercise  from  conscientious  drudgery 
into  health  and  joy-giving  recreation.  Expert  in- 
struction is  given  those  capable  of  gymnastic  skill,  so 
that  the  apparatus  is  made  a  source  of  fun  for  those 
mastering  it.  A  general  rule  allows  any  member  to 
attend  any  class  any  day  where  convenient,  except 
for  age  restrictions.  This  is  possible  only  because  of 
the  large  amount  of  play  instead  of  apparatus  work. 
Each  branch  has  organized  and  gives  special  training 
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to  volunteers  known  as  the  leaders  corps.  These  men 
act  as  assistant  instructors  or  as  personal  coaches. 
Churches,  settlements,  athletic  clubs  and  play- 
grounds have  repeatedly  turned  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 
for  competent  directors  of  their  particular  recrea- 
tions. When  none  was  readily  available  the  organ- 
ization has  chosen  a  possible  eligible  and  sent  him  to 
this  leaders  corps  for  speciaUzed  instruction — a  ser- 
vice which  has  always  been  rendered  gratis  by  the 
association.  So  that  if  a  poll  of  the  playground  and 
sport  leaders  of  the  city  were  taken  a  large  percentage 
would  be  found  to  have  received  Y.M.C.A.  training. 

The  table  on  page  16  summarizes  the  amount  of 
recreation  afforded  the  young  men  of  Cleveland 
through  the  Association.  This  table  has  been 
compiled  from  both  exact  and  estimated  reports 
kindly  furnished  by  the  secretaries  in  charge  of  the 
different  association  activities.  The  approximate 
character  of  the  statistics  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  often  only  estimates  of  attendance  could  be  given 
and  still  less  exact  reports  of  hours  spent  in  the 
various  recreations.  Often  the  hours  have  had  to 
be  estimated  by  the  surveyor  from  his  knowledge 
and  observation  of  the  work  or  by  using  the  hours 
given  at  one  Branch  as  the  hours  for  the  same 
activity  at  another.  Yet  for  comparative  purposes 
the  figures  show  the  relative  extent  of  the  different 
activities. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  table  is  the  vast 
predominance  of  activities  which  are  conducted  for 
large  groups  or  with  only  general  supervision  over  a 
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room.  Physical  activities  attract  4,770  yoimg  men 
weekly  in  the  busiest  season,  and  the  lounging,  read- 
ing and  game  rooms  and  entertainments  8,495.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  251  are  engaged  weekly  in  cul- 
tural clubs  such  as  Hterary,  mechanical,  dramatic  or 
musical.  The  same  general  proportions  hold  true  for 
the  boys,  1,522  for  physical  work,  1,410  for  lounging, 
reading,  games  and  entertainments,  and  17  for  cul- 
tm-al  clubs. 

During  the  war  years  the  Association  adapted  it- 
self quickly  not  only  to  the  needs  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
camps,  to  supervise  which  many  of  its  regular  staff 
were  detailed,  but  to  the  needs  of  the  troops  in  tran- 
sit through  the  city.  The  facilities  of  the  Association 
were  put  at  the  disposal  of  these  troops,  particularly 
the  swimming  pool,  in  which  as  many  as  two  thou- 
sand were  accommodated  in  a  single  day.  This  shift- 
ing of  emphasis  seriously  interfered  with  the  normal 
pursuit  of  activities  planned. 

The  Association  clearly  is  largely  a  young  men's 
organization.  The  junior  membership  is  compara- 
tively small.  The  total  weekly  attendance  of  men  in 
the  winter  is  14,121,  of  boys  under  fifteen  years  3,085. 
Young  women  have  been  admitted  only  as  spectators 
of  the  stunts  or  other  spectacular  activities,  on  the 
gymnasium  floor,  in  the  swimming  pool  or  entertain- 
ment halls;  but  even  at  these  incidental  occasions 
their  average  weekly  attendance  was  261. 

The  supervision  of  the  regular  recreation  activities 
is  partly  by  men  specially  trained  for  physical  work, 
and  partly  by  men  who  have  training  and  responsi- 
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bility  for  general  association  work.  The  nine  physi- 
cal directors  include  six  with  collegiate  education. 
Six  have  had  practice  training  under  directors  of  Asso- 
ciation gymnasiums  of  from  two  to  six  years.  The 
nine  directors  average  five  years  in  their  present  posi- 
tions while  three  have  each  served  over  ten  years. 
One  of  these  has  a  medical  degree  and  four  a  four 
year's  course  for  physical  directors.  They  all  have 
organized  volunteer  assistants.  This  training  and 
able  leadership  accounts  for  the  high  grade  physical 
recreation  offered  by  the  Association. 

The  supervision  of  the  social,  game,  cultural  and 
entertainment  features  is  in  charge  of  the  secretaries 
and  assistants  responsible  for  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  plants  and  organizations  or  at  the  Central 
Branch  for  the  promotion  of  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  preparation  for  these  duties  has  been 
for  general  administrative  work,  with  emphasis  on 
methods  of  developing  acquaintance  and  companion- 
ship. Little  training  has  been  had  in  the  conduct  of 
small  clubs  with  specific  attention  to  some  of  the 
many  varied  recreational  interests  of  men. 

Twenty  secretaries  reported  responsibility  for  this 
general  recreation  service.  Eleven  of  them  are  col- 
lege graduates,  and  fourteen  have  taken  from  one  to 
five  summers'  training  at  Association  schools.  They 
average  two  years  of  practice  training,  five  years  of 
experience  in  the  association,  and  five  years  in  their 
present  position.  Their  executive  activities  are  sys- 
tematic, regular  and  efficient.  Their  rooms  are  con- 
ducted with  order  and  only  reasonable  noise,  and  are 
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made  physically  attractive.  But  these  general  rec- 
reations appeared  decidedly  incidental  and  casual, 
with  no  persisting  hold  on  the  membership.  One 
secretary  said  of  these  facilities:  "They  have  been  a 
waiting  room  and  passage  way  to  the  gymnasium." 
At  the  Central  Branch  members  can  have  the  use 
of  these  facihties  alone  for  half  the  fee  that  is  re- 
quired if  the  physical  department  also  is  to  be  used. 
The  membership  secretary  says  that  few  young  men 
join  for  the  sake  of  using  these"  general  rooms.  Of 
950  members  with  only  these  recreation  privileges, 
only  140  renewed  their  membership  during  the  last 
year,  and  most  of  these  had  in  view  other  privileges 
of  limited  membership  rather  than  recreation.  In 
short,  outside  of  the  physical  department  and  bil- 
liards, recreation  activities,  especially  for  the  men, 
are  treated  as  a  means  of  securing  the  numbers 
desired  for  the  physical,  educational,  and  religious 
activities  and  are  so  charged  in  the  association 
accounts. 


Community  Work  for  Boys  and  Young  Men 
AS  Conducted  by  the  Y.M.C.A. 

This  form  of  Association  work  is  best  suited  to  fields 
where,  for  local  reasons,  a  standard  building  used  for 
club  purposes  by  the  boys,  young  men  and  the  com- 
munity is  not  at  the  present  time  feasible.  The 
workers  usually  use  the  existing  and  helpful  agencies 
in  the  community,  such  as  the  church,  home,  school, 
playground,  etc.    The  Association  cooperates  with 
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these  and  similar  agencies  by  providing  one  or  more 
trained  secretaries,  whose  efforts  are  directed  toward 
making  more  efficient  the  work  of  these  several 
agencies  for  the  boys  and  young  men,  usually  along 
lines  of  recreation. 

The  emphasis  in  this  work  is  in  helping  these 
agencies  with  their  special  tasks  rather  than  doing 
the  work  directly  under  the  Association  auspices. 
The  secretarial  staff  in  this  case  is  small,  one  or  two 
men  as  a  rule  being  sufficient.  Its  equipment  usually 
consists  of  one  or  two  rooms  for  office  work  and  com- 
munity meetings. 

The  Brooklyn  Community  work  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
is  of  the  type  just  described.  However,  the  West 
Side  Branch,  the  New  York  Central  Lines  Branch  at 
Collinwood,  the  Broadway  Branch  and  the  East  End 
Branch  each  has  a  secretary  who  gives  practically 
all  of  his  time  to  the  development  of  work  outside  the 
building  more  in  the  way  of  extension,  however,  than 
in  strictly  community  non-equipment  work. 

In  the  Brooklyn  district  during  the  month  of 
November  1919  a  definite  program  of  gymnasium 
classes  was  conducted  in  two  school  gymnasiums 
holding  26  class  periods  with  an  attendance  of  713. 
The  orchestra  met  three  times  during  the  month,  48 
attending;  the  dramatic  club  met  4  periods,  161  at- 
tending; 3  receptions  and  entertainments  were  held 
with  770  attending ;  3  hikes  and  outings,  74  attending ; 
3  swimming  periods  at  West  Y.M.C.A.,  81  attend- 
ing; 2  indoor  baseball  games,  40  participating;  22 
periods  of  after-school  activities,  470  attending,  mak- 
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ing  a  total  for  the  month  of  68  events  with  an 
attendance  of  2,317. 

Costs  and  Payments  by  Members 

The  cost  of  furnishing  all  this  recreation  is  hardly 
determinable.  The  direction  of  general  recreation  is 
combined  with  responsibility  for  much  other  associa- 
tion work.  Accounts  for  operating  and  maintaining 
the  building  are  not  departmentalized,  but  the  actual 
supervision  and  incidentals  of  conducting  the  physi- 
cal departments  can  be  given.  There  are,  of  course, 
similar  difficulties  in  determining  just  what  members 
pay  toward  the  various  recreation  activities. 

The  most  definite  figures  can  be  given  for  the  Cen- 
tral physical  department.  For  the  single  privilege  of 
using  this  department  members  over  eighteen  years 
of  age  contributed,  in  1918-19,  $35,893.  This  figure 
is  secured  by  taking  all  the  fees  for  membership  paid 
in  excess  of  the  charge  for  limited  membership  which 
is  without  physical  department  privileges.  The  full 
membership  fee  is  twice  that  of  the  limited.  Super- 
vision and  incidentals  cost  the  Association  $15,673. 
The  balance  remaining  for  the  department's  share  of 
operating  the  building  is  $20,220.  This  last  figure  is 
almost  half  the  total  cost  of  "house"  operation  and 
shows  the  department  to  be  easily  self  supporting  in 
current  expense.  There  is  no  charge  for  rental  or 
interest  on  plant,  and  so  much  self-support  for  simi- 
lar activities  is  indicated  as  possible  only  in  philan- 
thropically  or  publicly  furnished  buildings. 
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At  the  West  Side  Branch,  with  only  thirty-6ve  per 
cent  of  its  members  young  men  over  eighteen  years, 
the  cost  of  supervision  of  the  physical  department  is 
just  a  httle  more  than  met  by  crediting  the  depart- 
ment with  half  the  membership  fees  as  at  Central. 
The  East  End  physical  department,  with  only  ten 
per  cent  of  its  members  over  eighteen  years,  falls  a 
little  short  of  paying  for  its  supervision. 

A  similar  situation  as  to  self-support  exists  with 
billiards. 


Income 

Expense 

Central 

West  Side 
East  End 

$3,971 
418 
123 

$3,446 
255 
152 

At  these  three  branches  other  recreational  work  for 
young  men  is  incidental  to  securing  members  to 
make  use  of  the  physical,  educational  and  religious 
departments,  and  no  separate  account  is  kept  of  the 
expense  which  is  considered  incidental  to  member- 
ship promotion. 

The  West  Side  and  East  Side  branches  furnish  con- 
siderably more  recreation  for  boys  than  for  men.  No 
separate  accounts  are  kept  of  the  cost  and  paj^nent 
for  these  activities,  but  the  general  proportions  of  the 
two  can  be  judged  from  the  two  branches  which  work 
most  exclusively  with  boys  or  in  a  non-English 
speaking  neighborhood.  These  branches  are  "Cen- 
tral Boys"  and  "Broadway."    Their  activities  are 
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almost  wholly  recreational.  The  members  pay  less 
than  a  third  of  the  expense,  $3,560  out  of  S11,26L 
The  balance,  S7,731,  has  to  be  met  by  philanthropic 
contributions. 

The  point  of  these  cost  figures  is  that  for  the 
principal  recreation  work  of  the  Association  the  more 
the  activities  are  for  young  men,  the  more  they  will 
pay  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  supervising  their  recrea- 
tion ;  the  more  that  boys  are  included  or  the  work  is 
among  the  non-Enghsh  speaking  and  so  non-mem- 
bers, the  more  must  philanthropic  contributions  pay 
for  the  recreation.  Subscriptions  to  the  Association 
can  be  considered  as  supporting  recreation  in  pro- 
portion as  they  go  to  the  boys'  work. 

How  Far  can  the  Y.M.C.  A.  Meet  the  Recreation 
Need  of  Men  and  Boys? 

The  chief  aim  of  the  Association  is  not  recreational. 
The  general  secretary  says  the  organization  is  not 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  club  facilities 
to  young  men.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  furnish  religious, 
vocational,  and  physical  stimulation  and  develop- 
ment. In  the  average  membership  of  a  year  and  a 
half  the  Association  feels  that  it  fulfills  its  purpose 
and  possibihties  for  its  members,  and  will  be  most 
useful  by  replacing  the  old  members  with  new.  The 
comparison  is  made  with  a  college  which  for  a  fixed 
period  furnishes  certain  intellectual  training  to  its 
students,  then  graduates  them  and  gives  a  chance  to 
others  to  secure  the  same  benefits. 
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In  carrying  out  this  purpose  the  Association  can- 
not be  counted  on  to  supply  for  any  great  numbers 
regular  and  continuous  recreation  facilities.  Its 
greatest  recreation  service  is  to  encourage  regular 
physical  exercise.  No  doubt  thousands  of  Cleveland 
men  have  more  wholesome  physical  habits  and  rec- 
reations because  of  their  past  membership  on  the 
Association.  The  large  and  increasing  interest  in 
swimming  is  directly  traceable  to  its  especially  suc- 
cessful promotion  in  the  Association's  pools.  The 
community  can  feel  largely  relieved  of  responsibility 
for  supplying  physical  recreation  for  the  young  men 
who  have  "  gone  through  "  the  Association.  So  far  as 
they  still  want  this  recreation,  they  know  how  to 
secure  it  and  have  shown  ability  to  pay  for  it.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Association  has  demonstrated  to 
the  community  a  valuable  method  of  promoting 
healthful,  enjoyable,  physical  exercise. 

But  the  Association's  field  is  the  all-round  develop- 
ment of  the  men  and  boys  of  Cleveland.  In  fulfilling 
this  purpose  its  practice  raises  three  decided  ques- 
tions as  to  the  scope  and  possibilities  of  its  recreation 
service. 

1.  Can  the  Association  be  expected  to  serve  those 
who  object  to  securing  recreation  in  an  institu- 
tion which  has  a  definite  Christian  and  Protes- 
tant character? 

2.  How  far  must  permanent  desirable  recreation 
habits  be  developed  by  longer  guidance  and  at 
earlier  ages  than  the  average  for  the  Associa- 
tion? 
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3.  How  far  does  furnishing  the  necessary  physical 
education  provide  all  the  development  of 
wholesome  recreation  habits  required  by  nor- 
mal human  nature? 

Recreation  and  the  Religious  Character  of 
THE  Association 
The  Association  is  primarily  a  religious  organization. 
It  provides  whatever  other  activities  its  reUgious 
policy  permits.  It  is  not  the  province  of  a  recreation 
survey  to  discuss  this  religious  purpose  and  poUcy, 
but  to  recognize  the  restrictions  they  fix  for  recrea- 
tion service.  The  Association  aims  to  engage  in 
religious  conversation  every  one  of  its  members,  and 
as  the  directors  and  various  secretaries  must  be 
members  of  Protestant  Christian  churches,  holders 
of  other  faiths  may  object  to  this  almost  inevitable 
condition  of  securing  recreation  in  this  institution.* 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Association  does  not 
open  its  doors  to  those  of  Roman  CathoUc  and 
Jewish  faith,  but  the  latter  can  have  no  voice  what- 
ever in  the  direction  of  the  policy  of  the  institution. 
To  the  extent  of  such  objection  the  Association  can- 
not serve  the  whole  young  manhood  of  the  city.  This 
and  the  language  difficulty  are  the  main  reasons  why 

*  In  this  matter  of  "religious  conversation"  with  its  mem- 
bers, it  should  be  noted  that  these  are  arranged  with  men  who 
are  called  "interviewers"  who  may  be  men  of  every  form  of 
Protestant  faith,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  number  of  whom 
are  actually  members  in  the  Catholic  church. 

The  Association's  object  is  not  to  proselyte  from  one  form 
of  religion  to  another,  but  is  to  stimulate  young  men  to  realize 
their  ^st  in  whatever  religious  connections  they  have. 
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it  has  not  thrived  nor  clone  recreational  work  in  any 
large  way  among  Cleveland's  foreign  born;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  immigrant  sections  of 
Cleveland  make  up  the  largest  part  of  the  city.  These 
sections  are  peopled  for  the  most  part  by  adherents 
of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic,  Greek  Orthodox 
and  Jewish  faiths.  The  city  has  not  been  able 
until  now  to  count  on  the  Association  to  do  adequate 
recreational  work  among  these  newer  Americans.  In 
an  educational  way  it  has  been  quite  the  opposite. 
The  Y.M.C.A.  a  few  years  ago  organized  an  Ameri- 
canization department  which  was  turned  over  with 
its  director  to  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  it  has 
not  been  blind  to  the  strategic  place  of  a  recreation 
programme  quite  as  ambitious.  The  year  before  the 
war,  in  cooperation  with  the  Public  Library,Y.W.C.  A., 
Visiting  Nurses  Association  and  the  city,  it  initiated  a 
vast  and  temporarily  successful  recreational  work  in 
the  Broadway  district.  During  the  summer  a  large 
tent  was  moved  from  place  to  place,  motion  picture 
and  stereopticon  entertainments  were  given,  a  story 
hour  for  cliildren,  instruction  to  mothers,  in  fact  a 
general  recreational  and  educational  programme  was 
carried  through.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  stress  of 
other  activities  prevented  the  community  profiting 
by  the  impetus  thus  gained. 

Recreation  and  Boys'  Work 

The  introduction  of  the  boys'  department  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.  is  comparatively  recent.    It  marks  the  rec- 
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ognition  of  the  need  of  earlier  and  longer  guidance  of 
young  men's  development.  The  Association  has 
made  much  enlarged  provision  for  boys  in  their  new 
buildings.  It  still  secures  comparatively  few  mem- 
bers below  the  working  age;  1,000  out  of  7,500. 
These  activities  for  boys  are  the  farthest  from  being 
self-supporting.  In  order  to  increase  this  work, 
added  contributions  are  necessary.  The  poorest 
boys  with  the  fewest  outside  opportunities  need  the 
largest  chance  at  the  Association. 

It  has  been  the  studied  policy  of  the  Association 
to  have  the  boy  pay  all  or  in  part  for  the  use  of  the 
Association's  facilities.  Opportunity,  however,  is 
given  to  earn  membership.  In  some  branches  a  part- 
time  membership  permits  the  boy  to  pay  for  the 
number  of  times  he  uses  the  building  every  week.  In 
many  cases  free  memberships  have  been  provided. 
Every  summer  the  Boys'  Branches  have  a  free  swim- 
ming campaign  for  all  boys  from  the  sixth  grade  in 
school  up,  in  which  hundreds  of  boys  are  taught  to 
swim  free  of  charge.  The  Association  could  make 
an  immeasurable  contribution  to  the  recreation  of 
boys  if  it  could  secure  subscriptions  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  take  in  the  neediest  boys  every  day  in 
the  week. 

The  report  of  this  survey  on  "Development  of 
Wholesome  Citizens"  shows:  that  practically  all 
wholesome  citizens  had  childhoods  filled  with  varied 
and  self-developing  recreations.  These  activities 
were  almost  entirely  engaged  in  at  the  suggestion  or 
under  the  leadership  of  others.    Citizens  with  such 
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early  experiences  have  continued  in  adult  life  habits 
of  wholesome,  recreative  uses  of  spare  time.  The 
majority  of  these  habits  have  resulted  from  the  per- 
sistence of  youthful  recreations.  "  As  the  twig  is  bent 
the  tree  inclines"  never  had  larger  application  than 
in  the  use  of  spare  time.  A  rich,  full,  guided  play  life 
was  found  a  more  frequent  factor  than  early  religious 
training  in  the  development  of  the  wholesome  citi- 
zens studied.  The  Association  cannot  take  this  les- 
son to  heart  too  earnestly  nor  over-emphasize  its  op- 
portunity for  service  in  providing  recreation  for  boys. 

Recreation  and  the  All-round  Man 

What  recreation  provision  has  the  community  a 
right  to  expect  from  an  institution  professing  to 
develop  all-round  men,  and  does  the  Association 
make  such  provision? 

A  good  answer  may  be  given  by  some  comparisons. 
In  1910  and  1911  Boys'  Expositions  were  held  in 
Cleveland  under  the  leadership  of  the  secretary  of 
the  West  Side  Boys'  Club,  now  the  West  Side 
Branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Exhibitors  up  to  nineteen  years  of  age  were  eligible. 
The  boys  of  Cleveland  showed  great  enthusiasm  and 
contributed  exhibits  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  whole  city.  The  Ust  of  classes  of  exhibits  and 
contests  makes  an  interesting  contrast  with  the  sub- 
jects of  competition  generally  promoted  and  or- 
ganized at  present  in  the  Boys'  Work  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 
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List  of  Competitions  Cleveland  Boys' 

Exposition 

1911 

I.  Industry 

1.  Carpentry. 

Cup  and  Saucer  Rack,  Broom  Holder,  Whisk  Broom 
Holder,  Tie  Rack,  T-Square,  Picture  Frame,  Boxes, 
Desk  Fittings,  Coat  Rack,  Sleeve  Board,  Book  Rack, 
Magazine  Racks,  Tabourette,  Kites,  Pedestals,  Book 
Stall,  Chairs,  Tables,  Foot  Stool,  Cabinet,  Umbrella 
Stands,  Hall  Trees,  Model  Boat,  Canoe,  Aeroplane. 

2.  Woodturning  and  Carving. 

Picture  Frames,  Gavels,  Darners,  Handles,  Trays, 
Miscellaneous. 

3.  Metal  Work  and  Forgings. 

Engines,  Machines,  Motors. 

4.  Electrical  Apparatus. 

Motors,  DjTiamos,  Wireless  Telegraph. 

5.  Mechanical,  Architectural,  and  Marine  Drawing. 

6.  Printing. 

Cards,  Letter  Heads,  Posters,  etc. 

7.  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Brass  and  Copper  Work,  Venetian  Iron,  Leather  Work, 
Basketry,  Burnt  Wood,  Clay  Modeling,  and  Pottery, 
Bead  Work,  Rug  Weaving,  Paper  Work,  Pulp  Model- 
ing, Hammock  Making,  Stencilling. 

II.  Art 

1.  Paintings. 

Oil  and  Water  Color  Portraits,  Landscapes,  Animals, 
Still-life. 

2.  Drawing. 

Pen  and  Ink,  Crayon,  Pencil,  Portrait,  Landscape, 
Still-life,  Animals,  Cartoons. 

3.  Sign  Writing  and  Posters. 

4.  Design. 

Book  Covers,  Wall  Paper,  Linoleum. 

5.  Photography. 

Portraits,  Landscapes,  Birds,  or  Animals. 

III.  Collections 

Stamps,  Coins,  Buttons  (Moimted),  Natural  History  Speci- 
mens, Post  Cards. 
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IV.    Pets 
Ponies,  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs,  Pigeons,  BantamB, 
Wild  Animals. 

V.    Contests 

1.  Music. 

Piano  Solo,  Violin,  Comet,  Vocal,   Whistling,  Boys' 
Chorus  or  Choir,  Brass  Band,  Boys'  Orchestra,  Quartet. 

2.  Literature. 

Reading  Original  Story  (1,000  words).  Original  Ora- 
tion (maximum  1,000  words).  Original  Poem. 

3.  Commercial. 

Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting. 

4.  Boy  Scout  Stunt. 

Best  work  by  one  Patrol  in  ten  minutes. 

5.  Newsboy  Stunt. 

Best  work  by  group  of  ten  in  ten  minutes. 

6.  Gymnastics. 

Drills  and  Calisthenics  (squads  limited  to  sixteen  boys), 
ten  minutes. 

7.  Costume 

Boys  in  Indian  or  Cowboy  make-up. 

ThivS  was  of  course  a  summer  contest,  and  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  compare  it  with  the  recent  winter's 
activities.  But  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  duphcating 
public  school  work  and  the  splendid  sunmier  camp 
activities  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  winter  program  for 
boys,  in  the  hght  of  the  experiment  of  1911,  might 
be  greatly  enriched,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
list  of  Association  activities  emphasized  in  1918. 

Competitions  of  Teams  of  Boys  in  the 
Cleveland  Y.M.C.A. 
Points  are  scored  as  follows: 

Attendance  at  Gym  Class 1  point  each  class 

Attendance  at  Bible  Class 3  points  weekly 

Satisfactory  work  in  School 10  points  monthly 

Satisfactory    work    in    Sunday 

School 10  points  monthly 
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Gymnastic  Test 10  points  monthly 

Bible  Study  Examination 10  points  monthly 

Reading  and   Re\'iewing  Books 

(Limit  2  Books) 10  points  each 

Getting  a  New  Member 10  points 

Church  Attendance 5  points  weekly 

Home  Bible  Reading 1  point  daily 

Satisfactory  home  duties 10  points  monthly 

April  and  May  native  trees  and 

wild  flowers 3^  point  each 


The  Boys'  Exposition  recognized  and  encouraged 
11  separate  kinds  of  recreation  activities  in  60  dif- 
ferent forms.  The  classes  of  activity  with  number 
of  varieties  are:  physical  exercise,  1 ;  nature  loving, 
7;  literature,  3 ;  solo  music,  5;  collecting,  2;  decora- 
tive art,  10;  rivalry  in  stunts,  1;  manual  construc- 
tion, 21;  scientific  experiment,  1;  nature  study,  1; 
group  performance,  7;  scouting,  1. 

The  Association  poKcy  is  encouraging  six  recrea- 
tion activities  for  boys.  These  are  team  or  group 
action,  physical  exertion,  competitive  games  in  gym- 
nasium classes,  reading,  service  to  a  group  by  secur- 
ing new  members,  and  nature  study.  Such  com- 
parison is  like  measuring  oneself  ordinarily  against 
himself  at  his  best,  but  it  shows  how  many  more 
recreational  tastes  of  boys  and  young  men  the  Asso- 
ciation might  continuously  cultivate.  This  point  is 
further  emphasized  by  a  still  more  inclusive  list  of 
recreation  activities. 

The  Survey  Staff  has  compiled  a  table  of  all  the 
kinds  of  recreation  in  which  people  seek  self-develop- 
ment and  satisfaction.  There  are  29  classes  or  kinds 
of  activity. 
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Classes  of  Recreation  Activities  in  which 

People  Seek  Self-development  and 

Satisfaction 

I.  Muscular  Activity  for  its  own  sake: 

1.  Pure  and  simple  physical  exercise,  e.g.,  running, 
jumping,  chest  weights,  etc. 

2.  Contests  of  strength:  boxing,  wrestling,  foot  ball. 

II.  Nature  Loving  Activity: 

1.  Simple  Forms:  being  outdoors,  fire  building,  wad- 
ing, digging,  keeping  pets,  seeking  wonders  and 
beauty. 

2.  Cultivated  Forms:  Riding,  animal  culture,  explora- 
tion, cooking,  camping. 

III.  Mental  Activity: 

1.  Literature,  music,  art,  debate,  collecting,  sight  see- 
ing, invention,  games  of  wit,  taking  chances  or  ad- 
venture. 

IV.  Social  Activity: 

1.  Companionship: 

a.  Same  sex. 

b.  Opposite  sex. 

2.  Group  action:  gangs,  crowds,  organizations  for  their 
own  sake. 

3.  Family  care:  child  culture,  homemaking,  first  aid. 

4.  Cooperative  enterprise  for  group  or  commimity 
service. 

5.  Rivalry  and  emulation :  following  a  leader,  hero  wor- 
ship, study  of  biography. 

V.  Combination  of  Activities: 

1.  Muscular  and  Nature:  swimming,  horseback  riding, 
gardening. 

2.  Nature  and  Mental:  Nature  study,  collecting  curios, 
scientific  experiments. 

3.  Muscular  and  Mental: 

a.  Manual  construction. 

b.  Rhythmical  activities  by  individuals,  dancing. 

c.  Marksmanship  and  games  of  physical  accuracy. 

4.  Mental  and  Social: 

a.  Participating,  e.g.,  dramatics,   musical  organi- 
zations, festivals. 

b.  Observing,  e.g.,  history,  drama,  attendance  at 
performances. 
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Muscular,  Mental  and  Social: 

a.  Competitive  games  of  skill  and  strength. 

b.  Group  rhythmic  activities:  folk  dancing. 
Muscular,  Nature  and  Social: 

Scouting. 


All  these  classes  of  recreation  are  responses  to  innate 
capacities  or  appetites  of  human  nature  which  re- 
quire development,  wherever  found,  as  actually  as  do 
the  muscles,  if  all-round  men  are  to  result.  The 
Association  is  using  only  nine  of  these  recreations  to 
any  considerable  extent;  i.  e.,  physical  exercise,  con- 
tests of  strength,  competitive  games,  companionship 
of  same  sex,  cooperative  service,  games  of  accuracy, 
games  of  wits,  swimming,  attendance  at  perform- 
ances. 

The  Association  in  its  camp  program  has  only  be- 
gun to  cultivate  the  great  fields  of  nature  loving,  ht- 
erature,  music,  art,  debate,  collecting,  sight-seeing, 
invention,  adventure,  group  action,  emulation,  fam- 
ily instinct,  manual  construction,  dancing,  dramatics, 
history,  and  scouting.  It  must  in  fairness  be  said, 
however,  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  attract  the 
normal  American  boy  into  these  latter  pursuits  than 
the  activities  now  stressed  by  the  Association. 

Secretaries  were  questioned  as  to  why  these  needs 
were  not  more  adequately  served.  Some  answers 
were:  "We  are  not  a  recreational  institution,"  "we 
are  organized  to  furnish  only  those  activities  which 
will  be  taken  en  masse,"  "we  cannot  do  those  things 
which  require  personal  adaptation  of  activities," 
"we  give  what  they  all  want — physical  exercise," 
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"the  administrative  duties  of  the  Association  have 
become  too  great  to  allow  time  for  varieties  of  activ- 
ities," "the  Association's  purpose  is  to  help  men  get 
ahead  in  their  jobs  by  improved  health,  mental  equip- 
ment and  character.  Activities  not  contributing  to 
this  purpose  are  not  especially  promoted." 

The  reasons  given  explain  the  situation.  The  work 
for  young  men  was  started  first  and  developed  along 
the  three  lines:  Physical  exercise,  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  religious  instruction.  For  the  first  two,  men 
would  pay  almost  the  cost,  and  for  the  combination, 
business  men  would  contribute  liberally.  But  the 
compelling  need  of  men  for  cultural  interests  or  avoca- 
tions was  not  appreciated  by  the  Association  any  more 
than  it  has  been  by  Americans  generally.  When 
work  for  boys  was  started  it  was  patterned  largely 
after  the  men's  department  and,  except  at  the  West 
Side  Branch,  the  many-sided  boy  nature  has  been 
given  opportunities  on  comparatively  few  lines.  A 
large  number  of  his  aptitudes  for  heart  and  mind 
development  are  left  unsatisfied  and  a  one-sided, 
partly  stunted,  largely  thwarted  human  nature  is 
boimd  to  result.  The  growing  youth  has  been  com- 
pelled too  largely  to  find  satisfaction  for  many  deep- 
est longings  on  the  streets,  in  the  commercialized 
amusements,  or  in  misdirected,  vicious  habits. 

The  results  of  this  Hmited  appeal  of  the  Association 
are  seen  from  an  analysis  of  the  membership.  Only 
fourteen  per  cent  are  boys.  This  undoubtedly  is  due 
partly  to  cost.  But  even  in  as  large  a  city  as  Cleve- 
land the  boy  still  has  far  more  opportunity  for  phys- 
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ical  exercise  than  for  exercising  his  constructive  na- 
ture loving,  imaginative,  musical  and  literary  possi- 
bilities. The  appeal  to  the  boy  of  the  varied  pro- 
gram of  the  social  settlement  indicated  the  re- 
sponse to  be  expected  from  a  many-sided  program. 
Speaking  recreationally,  boys  will  not  Kve  by  physical 
exercise  alone. 

The  Broadway  Branch  in  1917  made  an  experi- 
ment in  the  direction  of  more  varied  activities.  It 
in\'ited  all  boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  old  into 
a  club  one  night  a  week,  and  offered  nature  study, 
reading,  discussion,  gymnasium  and  swimming.  For 
twenty-five  weeks  the  attendance  averaged  47.  The 
Association  is  urged  strongly  to  support  such  experi- 
ments generously. 

The  Broadway  Branch,  located  in  a  predominantly 
industrial  neighborhood,  indicates  another  defect  in 
the  recreation  program.  The  specializing  in  physical 
recreation  seems  to  limit  the  membership  by  reason 
of  occupation.  Men  engaged  in  manual  work  nat- 
urally do  not  feel  the  need  of  physical  exercise.  They 
seek  other  forms  of  enjojTnent.  Only  38  per  cent  of 
the  membership  of  the  Broadway  Branch  is  em- 
ployed, as  compared  with  95  per  cent  at  Central. 
The  bulk  of  membership  is  made  up  of  boys  rather 
than  the  workers  of  the  neighborhood.  Of  the  em- 
ployed members,  only  36  per  cent  are  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical,  i.  e.,  manual  occupations. 
This  shows  an  inability  to  attract  a  fair  proportion  of 
manual  workers,  for  56  per  cent  of  all  the  employed 
males  in  Cleveland  are  in  such  occupations,  and 
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doubtless  a  much  larger  percentage  in  the  Broadway 
district. 

However,  a  comparison  between  the  proportion  of 
manual  workers  in  the  membership  and  in  the  gen- 
eral male  population  means  little  at  Broadway  be- 
cause the  population  is  so  largely  immigrant,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  presents  for  the  Association  diffi- 
culties other  than  occupational.  The  Central  Branch 
will  illustrate  better  because  a  larger  per  cent  are 
American  born.  According  to  an  employment  record 
by  the  membership  secretary,  only  21  per  cent  of  the 
members  are  in  the  occupations  classified  by  the 
United  States  Census  as  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal. Of  all  American  born  men  in  Cleveland  between 
21  and  45  years  of  age,  44  per  cent  are  in  this  same 
class  of  work.  This  last  percentage  is  conservative 
for  young  men  between  18  and  21  years,  for  American 
born  men  as  they  grow  older  go  out  of  manual  work 
rather  than  into  it. 

PER  CENT  OF  MEN  IN  MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANICAL 
AND  IN  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS 

All  American  born  Men  21  to  45  years,  1910  census: 
Manufacturing,  44  per  cent.        Other,  56  per  cent. 

Employed  Members  of  the  Central  Y.M.C.A.: 

Manufacturing,  21  per  cent.        Other,  79  per  cent. 

This  report  does  not  maintain  that  the  type  of  rec- 
reation furnished  is  the  only  reason  why  the  Asso- 
ciation has  so  disproportionate  a  share  of  manual 
workers.  But  from  the  known  recreations  of  such 
workers,  it  is  certain  that  choruses,  orchestras,  bands, 
dramatics,   debates,   mutual   aid,   cabinet   making, 
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scientific  experiments,  and  history  do  appeal  to  them, 
and  the  Association  would  be  much  more  attractive 
to  them  if  it  promoted  more  of  these  activities. 

The  day  is  fast  approaching  when  the  city  will 
furnish  physical  exercise  facilities  in  gymnasium  and 
playground  to  all  who  cannot  or  do  not  wish  to  pay 
the  cost  of  special  advantages.  The  Association  will 
have  for  years  an  opportunity  to  furnish  physical 
exercise  to  those  who  will  pay,  but  less  and  less  to 
those  who  will  not,  which  class  includes  the  boy.  Let 
the  schools  really  put  to  work  their  fifty  gymnasiums, 
and  the  Association  will  have  little  reason  to  maintain 
gymnasiums  which  do  not  pay  for  themselves.  The 
field  of  cultural  recreation  lies  almost  untilled. 
American  boys  and  men  need  and  want  this  part  of 
their  capacities  cultivated.  The  Association's  in- 
creased attention  is  being  given  to  the  boys  although 
the  support  possible  from  such  members  is  much  less 
than  from  the  men.  If  the  money  already  given  gen- 
erously and  recommended  for  increase  is  turned  more 
and  more  into  the  field  of  mental,  manual,  social  and 
nature  loving  recreation,  the  Association  can  make 
another  contribution  to  the  development  of  all-round 
manhood,  equal  to  its  magnificent  service  in  promot- 
ing and  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  health-  and 
joy-giving  physical  exercise. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  RECREATION  SERVICE  OF  THE 
Y.W.C.A. 

1.  The  Interest  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  Recreation 

The  Cleveland  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion has  been  engaged  in  constructive  social  work  for 
women  and  girls  in  Cleveland  since  1868.  Some  very- 
long  strides  in  progress  have  been  made  since  its  be- 
ginning in  a  small  boarding  house  on  Walnut  Street, 
which  afforded  shelter  for  young  girls  who  came  from 
the  farming  and  suburban  districts  to  seek  work  in 
Cleveland.  It  has  built  up  an  institution  whose 
scope  covers  the  spiritual,  mental,  moral  and  physical 
welfare  of  women,  until  its  influence  and  teachings 
now  reach  thousands  of  women  and  young  girls  every 
year. 

The  needs  of  these  girls  have  undergone  some 
radical  changes  in  the  fifty-one  years  since  the  Asso- 
ciation started  its  work.  It  is  amusing  now  to  read 
that  the  first  Women's  Christian  Association — the 
Young  was  added  to  the  title  later — offered  instruc- 
tion in  Astronomy  as  its  only  study  course  beside  the 
Bible  classes.  It  has  supplemented  "the  soft  recrea- 
tions" that  were  thought  to  fit  the  female  for  her 
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work  in  life  and  were  considered  the  only  proper  sort 
during  the  days  of  the  astronomj'-  classes,  with  gym- 
nasiums, tennis  courts  and  organized  games.  Thus 
the  Association  has  been  no  small  factor  in  creating 
a  demand  in  the  girl  of  today  for  facilities  to  develop 
her  body,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  recreation  of  a 
less  strenuous  kind. 

The  Cleveland  Y.W.C. A.  has  steadily  increased  the 
proportion  of  play  which  it  offers  until  recreation  has 
now  reached  a  place  of  great  importance  among  its 
varied  services.  The  Association  asserts  that  its 
scope  is  the  spiritual,  mental,  moral  and  physical  wel- 
fare of  women,  and  its  1919  announcement  states 
that  the  Blue  Triangle  means  to  the  girls  and  women 
whom  it  reaches 

Club  Life  Physical  Training 

Home  Life  Music  and  Dramatics 

Recreation  A  Chance  of  Service 

Education  A  Host  of  Friends 

At  least  four  of  these  are  included  in  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive use  of  the  term  recreation. 

It  attempts  the  promotion  of  these  ends  by  pro- 
viding f acihties  for  clubs  and  classes  in  club  and  class 
rooms,  for  meetings  in  auditoriums,  for  physical 
training  and  recreation  in  gymnasia  game  rooms, 
athletic  fields,  tennis  courts  and  summer  camps:  by 
providing  Hving  rooms  and  board  and  by  making  use 
of  facilities  in  the  community  such  as  school  gym- 
nasium and  swimming  pools  and  Y.M.C.A.  gjonnasia 
and  pools. 

The  Association  aims  to  serve  particularly  office, 
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store  and  factory  girls  and  women,  and  high  and  ele- 
mentary school  girls. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  recreational  activities 
which  the  equipment  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  permits  it  to 
offer: 

Gymnasium  classes. 

Athletics  and  outdoor  games. 

Swimming. 

Camping,  including  swimming  and  canoeing. 

Skating. 

Hiking. 

Nature  study. 

Dramatics  and  pageants. 

Reading. 

Dancing. 

Social  gatherings,  parties  and  dinners. 

Vaudeville  shows. 

Motion  pictures. 

Singing — glee  club,  chorus  and  community  singing. 

Instrumental  music. 

Club  activities. 

Classes  in  sewing,  cooking,  millinery,  dressmaking, 
marketing  and  buying,  art  craft,  china  painting  and 
modern  languages,  these  latter  are  only  partially 
recreative. 


2.  Equipment,  Membership,  Activities,  Clubs 

I.  Equipment. — The  faciUties  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  of  use 
in  carrying  on  its  recreation  activities  are  shown 
in  the  following  lists: 
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The  Central  Plant 

Three  buildings,  valued  at  about  $600,000.00. 

1.  An  8-story  stone  building,  S.  W.  corner  Prospect  and 

E.  18th  St.    Erected  in  1907  especially  for  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

2.  Old  residence  just  west  of  main  building. 

3.  Old  residence  on  N.  W.  corner  Prospect  and  E.  18th  St. 
Facilities:  executive  offices,  boarding  home,  school  rooms, 

large  well  equipped  gymnasium,  large  recreation  room  (43'  x 
74'),  social  rooms,  library  and  reading  room,  music  and  dra- 
matic rooms.  New  pool  and  gymnasium  in  process  of  con- 
struction. 

West  Side  Branch 

Two  buildings,  valued  at  about  $38,000.00. 

3105  and  3117  Franklin  Ave. 
Facilities:   offices,  living  rooms,  club  rooms,  social  rooms, 
two  tennis  courts,  lawn  games. 

Broadway  Branch 

Rented  building  near  Broadway  and  Harvard. 
Facilities:  social  rooms,  club  and  class  rooms,  roller  skating 
basement,  gymnasium. 

Mary  Eells  Vacation  Farm 

Madison,  Ohio. 

For  girls  over  18  years,  80  acres,  valued  at  $24,000.00. 
Furnished  with  bungalow,  assembly  lodge,  cottages. 
Provides  for  vacations  for  135  girls  at  a  time. 

Erieside  Hotel 

Willoughby  on  the  lake. 

Rented  during  August. 

Provision  for  vacation  for  75  high  and  grade  school  girls. 

Central  Athletic  Field 

Prospect  and  E.  55th  St. 

Tennis  courts,  baseball  and  athletics  field. 

Industrial  Women's  Center 

Large  house  at  3648  Euclid  Ave. 
Club  house  for  industrial  women. 
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II.  Membership  and   Activities. — According  to  a 

circular  announcement  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  1919  the 
following  numbers  were  served : 

Members 7,452 

Registrants:  paid  servics: 

Educational 2,981 

Music 2,373 

Gymnasium 1,168 

Hydropathic 954 

Girls  Work  (Age  10  to  18) 1,236 

Extension  Clubs 1,000 

Stillman  Witt  Home  (Regular  and  Tran- 
sient)    5,151 

Mary  Eells  Vacation  Farm 1,411 

(1290  week  outings) 

Broadway  Branch 585 

West  Branch 1,310 

Industrial  Center 1,200 

Collinwood  Center 1,000 

Total  number  registrants 20,369 

Approximate  number  served  without  charge: 

Enrolled  in  Bible  Study  and  Discussion  Groups  440 
Enrolled    at    Special    Religious   Educational 

Meetings 2,920 

Average  at  Sunday  Afternoon  Open  House .  .  60 
Different  girls  reached  during   Noon   Hour 

Visits 4,500 

Assisted  by  Travelers'  Aid  at  Station 5,196 

Served  through  Immigration  Department .  .  .  7,000 

Received  Meals 282 

Received  Lodgings 254 

Directed  out  for  Permanent  Residence 97 

Directed  out  for  Transient  Lodging .  1,825 

Directed  to  other  organizations  to  meet  their 

needs 2,400 

Open  Lecture  Coui'ses 480 

Total  number  of  Individuals  served  with- 
out fees 25,454 

Total  number  of  Individuals  served 45,823 

The  numbers  given  include  services  of  various 
degrees  of  importance  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
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indication  of  the  proportion  of  Cleveland's  girls  and 
women  that  the  institution  is  serving. 

III.  Clubs. — A  notable  feature  of  the  Association's 
work  is  its  relation  to  the  development  of  leadership 
in  the  organization  of  clubs.  There  are  three  groups 
of  clubs:  the  commercial  Federation,  the  Mercantile 
League  and  the  Industrial  Federation. 

The  Commercial  Federation,  composed  of  office 
girls  over  18  j'ears  of  age,  numbers  11  club  units  with 
an  aggregate  of  300  members. 

The  Mercantile  League  includes  department  store 
and  Bell  telephone  girls.  It  includes  9  clubs  and  500 
members. 

The  Industrial  Federation  of  factory  girls  has  154 
members  in  5  clubs. 

These  clubs  meet  weekly  for  dinner,  singing,  en- 
tertainment by  their  two  glee  clubs,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  educational,  devotional,  musical,  sewing,  cook- 
ing, gymnasium  and  dramatic  classes.  During  the 
summer  lawn  fetes  and  evening  trips  to  places  of 
interest  are  enjoyed. 

Other  examples  of  clubs  formed  in  the  Association 
are:  the  Athletic  Club  at  the  Central  Branch  meeting 
monthly  for  business,  supper  and  a  speech,  that  holds 
annually  two  indoor  track  meets,  vaudeville  show, 
and  gymnasium  banquet;  the  Children's  Dramatic 
Club;  the  choral  society  of  girls  under  15  and  the 
Glee  Club  of  older  girls  at  the  West  Side,  both  meet- 
ing weekly;  and  the  Business  Women's  Club  that 
meets  weekly  for  dinner,  study  and  social  times.  In 
the  Music  Department  there  is  an  orchestra  and  Glee 
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Club  and  the  regular  teams  and  classes  often  develop 
group  spirit. 

Junior  Clubs:  There  are  now  13  Friendship  Clubs 
among  High  School  girls  with  a  total  membership  of 
550  with  varied  programs,  including  lectures,  dis- 
cussions and  unselfish  social  work.  Among  girls 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  there  is  the  Girls  Re- 
serves taking  part  in  recreation  and  service  work  and 
housed  in  Y.W.C.A.  centers,  in  churches,  and  one  in 
a  Community  Center,  The  total  membership  num- 
bers 535. 

There  are  2  clubs  for  young  employed  girls  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  20  with  a  membership  of  96  taking 
part  in  recreation  and  classes  in  language,  cooking 
and  sewing. 

The  International  Institute:  The  Institute  formed 
to  serve  the  foreign  speaking  women  holds  interna- 
tional parties  where  girls  learn  English  through 
American  games  and  songs,  hold  picnics,  help  in 
patriotic  entertainments  and  arrange  vacation  trips. 
Its  main  work  is  educational  for  its  350  class  mem- 
bers and  home  visits  to  foreign  speaking  women. 

Use  of  Y.W.C.A.  by  Non-Members:  The  extent  to 
which  girls  are  reached,  who  are  non-members,  is  not 
very  great.  About  14  factories  are  visited  weekly, 
some  daily.  In  the  spring  and  fall  hikes  are  given 
every  week  and  as  many  girls  as  can  be  reached  are 
influenced  to  go.  It  is  estimated  that  perhaps  200 
non-members  participate  in  these  hikes  and  300  fac- 
tory girls  are  reached  weekly,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  not  members. 
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Twenty-five  cents  entrance  fee  to  the  annual  tennis 
tournament  is  charged.  Of  the  60  members  who  en- 
tered in  1917,  43  were  members  of  the  Y.W.C.A. 
and  17  non-members.  The  track  meet  is  open  to 
every  one  and  there  is  no  fee  for  this.  Free  swims 
were  given  earher  in  the  summer  but  these  have 
been  discontinued.  Seventy-five  are  at  each  sup- 
per given  monthly  during  the  winter,  when  35  cents 
is  paid  for  a  plate.  Most  of  these  are  members  but 
they  are  free  to  bring  their  friends.  At  the  Hal- 
loween, Christmas  and  Valentine  parties  everyone 
is  made  welcome.  The  non-members  are  usually 
brought  by  members.  At  Christmas  time  50  asso- 
ciated charities  children  were  brought  in,  none 
of  whom  was  a  member.  Many  of  the  campers  at 
Erieside  and  Mary  Eells  Vacation  Farm  are  non- 
members. 


The  Place  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  the  Recreation 
Life  of  Cleveland 

In  determining  the  place  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  the  rec- 
reational life  of  the  city  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  a 
number  of  its  limitations  as  a  recreational  agency: 

1.  The  Association  is  a  religious  institution  in  that 
it  frankly  accepts  the  religious  motive  as  the  funda- 
mental and  most  powerful  factor  in  personal  and 
social  development.  It  is  moreover  in  governance 
and  largely  in  constituency  Christian  and  Protestant. 
It  would  be  most  unfair  to  say  that  it  recognized  any 
religious  test  as  a  qualification  for  membership  or  for 
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the  opportunities  which  the  Association  freely  offers. 
Its  doors  are  open  to  all  irrespective  of  religious 
affiliations. 

Measured  however  by  an  actual  count  of  members 
it  must  be  frankly  stated  that  the  Association  has  not, 
as  members  or  participants,  more  than  a  small  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are  attached  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Jewish  faiths. 

In  September,  1919,  the  records  of  the  Association 
indicated  that  of  the  6,481  members  the  religious 
affiliation  of  nearly  one-half  were  not  recorded.  Of 
those  who  signified  a  church  affiliation  80  per  cent 
were  Protestant,  17  per  cent  CathoUc  and  3  per  cent 
Jewish. 

Y.W.C.A.  MEMBERS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  CHURCH 
AFFILIATIONS 

No  Church  mentioned 46  per  cent 

Protestant 43  per  cent 

Catholic 9  per  cent 

Jewish 2  per  cent 

There  is  of  course  room  for  difference  of  opinions  con- 
cerning the  reUgious  leanings  of  the  46  per  cent  who 
did  not  designate  a  church  membership.  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  majority  of  these  are  of  the  vast  army  of 
the  unchurched,  while  some  no  doubt  merely  omitted 
to  complete  the  set  of  facts  required  by  the  applica- 
tion blank.  It  is  improbable  that  these  latter  would 
change  materially  the  proportion  indicated  above. 
It  is  quite  evident  therefore  that  the  Association  is 
not  actually  reaching  any  appreciable  number  of 
Cleveland's  Catholic  and  Jewish  population, 
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2.  The  Institution  cuts  across  society  selecting  for 
special  treatment  a  group  homogeneous  in  that  it  is 
of  one  sex,  one  age,  one  religion.  It  is  a  women's 
organization,  for  the  most  part  yoimg.  Little  has 
been  done  as  yet  with  the  older  women,  although 
something  more  than  a  beginning  has  been  made 
with  younger  girls.  In  this  it  differs  from  the  rec- 
reation afforded  by  churches,  parks,  or  settlements 
where  the  family  is  the  unit  and  every  effort  possi- 
ble is  made  to  provide  play  facilities  for  the  entire 
family  and  to  avoid  diversifying  the  interest  and 
breaking  up  the  unit.  It  ought  to  be  recognized 
that  the  group  selected  by  the  Y.W.C.A.  is  socially 
strategic.  Nothing  could  be  more  important  to 
the  home  and  through  it  to  the  nation  than  the 
safeguard  and  improvement  of  potential  mother- 
hood, but  in  so  far  as  a  group  is  segregated  for  this 
purpose,  its  training  must  of  necessity  be  socially 
abnormal. 

3.  The  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  self-govern- 
ment is  not  sufficiently  presented  under  the  present 
system  of  government  of  the  Association.  The  play 
of  adults  unlike  that  of  children  must  if  it  is  to 
largely  contribute  to  the  highest  development  be 
upon  a  cooperative  basis.  There  is  as  yet  not  suffi- 
cient participation  by  the  rank  and  file  of  members  in 
the  determination  of  policy  and  in  the  management 
of  the  Association. 

The  administration  of  the  Cleveland  Association  is 
however  not  unmindful  of  the  need  for  more  instru- 
mentalities for  self-determination  and  very  consider- 
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able  plans  are  being  made  for  amendments  to  the  pres- 
ent method  of  control.  ;The  General  Secretary  states: 

"  During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  conscious 
effort  toward  more  representative  management 
throughout  the  departments  of  the  Association.  The 
business  girls  and  young  women  who  formerly  shared 
in  the  privileges  of  the  Association  but  without  much 
voice  in  forming  plans  and  policies  have  been  drawn 
more  and  more  into  the  ranks  of  committees,  councils 
and  Board  in  positions  of  definite  responsibiUty. 
This  trend  toward  a  more  democratic  form  of  man- 
agement is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  Industrial- 
Extension  department  where  each  of  the  large  groups 
of  girls  in  the  Commercial,  Mercantile,  Industrial  and 
Business  Women's  Federation  are  organized  in  24 
self-government  clubs,  each  club  having  representa- 
tion on  one  of  the  three  councils.  All  details  of  club 
programs,  activities  and  policies  are  threshed  out  in 
the  business  meetings  of  the  clubs  and  councils  and 
form  the  basis  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Industrial- 
Extension  department.  The  training  of  the  girls  in 
leadership  through  office  holding  and  membership  on 
the  councils  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
accomplishments  of  this  department  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

"  In  the  membership  department  an  Auxiliary  com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  of  all  depart- 
ments in  the  Association  meets  once  a  month  to  take 
up  questions  vital  to  the  whole  body  of  Association 
members  and  to  help  in  planning  the  work  of  this 
department. 
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"The  Inspirational  Council  is  also  a  representative 
body  of  business  girls  from  all  groups  in  the  Associa- 
tion with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  a  religious 
program  among  Association  members  acceptable  to 
all  groups. 

"  The  Chairman  of  the  Social  Service  committees  of 
the  various  clubs  and  girls  representing  the  altruistic 
interests  of  all  branches  and  departments  of  the  work 
form  the  Social  Service  Auxiliary  which  acts  as  a 
clearing  house  for  members  of  the  Association  in 
meeting  community  needs  that  come  to  their  atten- 
tion. 

"  It  is  a  growing  conviction  among  many  workers  in 
the  Y.W.C.A.  that  the  organization  will  continue  to 
be  of  value  to  the  girls  and  young  women  of  the  com- 
munity only  in  so  far  as  the  general  body  of  members 
have  direct  representation  on  all  managing  Boards 
and  Conmaittees  and  assume  a  large  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility in  directing  the  affairs  and  policies  of 
the  Association." 

4.  The  available  data  concerning  the  distribution 
of  the  membership  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  according  to 
occupation  indicates  that  it  serves  office  workers 
more  largely  than  any  other  group.  The  occupation 
of  the  member  is  indicated  in  only  30  per  cent  of  the 
membership  cards.  Of  these  the  occupations  are 
grouped  as  follows: 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  CLE\^LAND  Y.W.C.A.  ACCORDING  TO 
OCCUPATION 

At  Home 8  J^  per  cent 

At  School 334  per  cent 

Housework 4      per  cent 
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Industrial liji  per  cent 

Clerks 16^  per  cent 

Business  and  Professional 13      per  cent 

OflSce  work 40      per  cent 

This  limitation  has  been  frankly  recognized  by  those 
entrusted  with  the  determination  of  Association 
policies.  The  most  important  correction  attempted 
has  been  the  industrial  clubs  already  described. 
Their  membership  in  the  clubs  in  the  Industrial  Ex- 
tension Department  is  indicated  in  the  following 
table: 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

Mercantile  League 500 

Commercial  League 300 

Industrial  Club 100 

Industrial  Women's  Service  Center 400 

1,300 

This  extension  of  the  opportunities  of  the  Association 
to  workers  in  stores  and  factories  is  a  most  significant 
innovation.  The  recreational  needs  of  those  making 
up  these  groups  make  highly  desirable  not  only  an 
attempt  to  include  larger  numbers  in  the  member- 
ship of  these  clubs,  but  to  offer  to  those  already  mem- 
bers a  wider  and  more  varied  recreation  program. 

5.  There  is  great  need  throughout  the  entire  rec- 
reational work  of  the  Association  for  a  more  complete 
program  of  play  activities.  While  its  recreational 
activities  are  quite  varied  there  is  a  question  whether 
the  organization  has  sufficiently  reahzed  the  value  of 
recreation  as  in  itself  a  developing  and  educative  pro- 
cess.    Recreation  can  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
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means  of  self-expression  and  all-round  development 
only  when  the  most  careful  attention  is  given  to  the 
selection  and  development  of  the  best  types  of  activ- 
ities. The  Association  should  see  that  every  member 
has  presented  to  her  all  available  forms  of  recreation 
as  stimuli  in  order  that  it  may  give  to  members  a 
real  opportunity  of  self-expression. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE 
RECREATION  LIFE  OF  CLEVELAND 

I.  Relation  of  Ideals  and  Recreation 

The  churches  of  Cleveland,  in  common  with  those 
throughout  the  country,  have  come  to  appreciate 
during  the  last  decade  even  more  keenly  than  before 
the  importance  of  recreation  in  life  and  of  the  relation 
of  the  church  to  recreation.  The  church  as  a  whole 
is  now  in  a  third  stage  in  its  relationship  to  recrea- 
tion. First  and  long  ago,  the  church  was  chiefly  a  cen- 
sor of  recreation,  condemning  much  recreation  as 
frivolous  or  vicious.  Next  some  churches  used 
recreation  as  a  bait  to  attract  people  and  hold  them 
while  they  were  being  treated  with  more  serious 
interests.  Now,  leading  churches  and  progressive 
clergymen  are  using  recreation  as  a  laboratory  method 
of  character  development. 

Wide  awake  pastors  and  church  leaders  recognize 
that  the  pulpit  and  Sunday  School  give  opportuni- 
ties chiefly  for  instruction  and  welcome  the  chance 
to  use  play  and  recreation  activities  to  form  habits 
embodying  such  instruction.  This  apphes  both 
to  children  and  adults.     Children  form  their  habits 
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iu  play  and  adults  have  a  chance  to  express  the 
spirit  of  service  taught  in  the  church  in  serving  as 
volunteers  in  recreation  centers  of  value  to  the 
community. 

As  is  natural,  progressive  church  leaders  have 
sought  directly  to  guide  these  play  and  recreation 
activities  because  they  have  thus  tried  to  make  them 
practice  schools  of  morals  and  service,  just  as  a 
normal  school  has  its  practice  classes.  Later  in 
this  chapter  suggestions  will  be  made  as  to  the  types 
of  recreation  activities  in  which  church  leadership 
is  most  likely  to  be  successful. 

The  Attitude  of  Cleveland  Clergy. — The  attitude  of 
the  churches  of  Cleveland  toward  the  question  of 
recreation  may  be  deduced  from  the  replies  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  survey  to  two  hundred 
ninety-three  churches.  Of  the  hundred  forty-five 
who  responded,  eighty  indicated  their  attitude  to- 
ward recreation  as  a  church  function  and  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  those  most  favorably  disposed  toward 
recreation  replied  in  at  least  as  large  proportions 
as  those  opposed.  Of  the  eightj^,  about  half,  or 
thirty-nine,  gave  answers  that  seemed  to  indicate  ap- 
proval of  recreation  as  a  church  activity;  fifteen 
were  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
church,  or  that  it  is  so  out  of  the  range  of  religious 
activities  as  to  be  negligible;  and  twenty-six  re- 
garded it  as  either  very  secondary  or  felt  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  church  engaging  in  play  activities 
depended  on  the  need  of  the  district,  the  facilities 
in  or  out  of  the  church,  etc. 
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Considerable  difference  seems  to  exist  between 
denominations  in  this  respect,  since  the  Congrega- 
tionaHsts,  Methodists  and  Christians  showed  a  de- 
cided preponderance  in  favor  of  recreation  as  a  promi- 
nent factor  in  church  Ufe;  the  Baptists,  Episco- 
pahans  and  Presbyterians  balanced  their  numbers 
pro  and  con,  and  the  other  denominations  who  re- 
sponded in  numbers  large  enough  to  give  any  crite- 
rion seemed  to  frown  upon  much  energy  of  religious 
institutions  being  placed  on  recreation. 

11.  Church  Provision  for  Play  Activities 

Of  the  questionnaires  for  this  survey  sixty-eight 
were  sent  to  Catholic  and  two  hundred  twenty-five 
to  the  Protestant  churches  listed  by  the  Federated 
Churches  of  Cleveland.  One  hundred  forty-five  re- 
sponded, only  three  of  which  were  Catholic.  There 
is  little  in  the  present  survey  therefore  to  show  the 
provision  for  recreation  in  Catholic  churches  in 
Cleveland.  The  tables  on  page  55  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  activities  and  the  equipment  of  the  churches 
for  recreation  according  to  denomination. 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  churches  of  denomi- 
nations such  as  the  Methodist,  Congregationalist  and 
Christian,  whose  pastors  seem  to  favor  recreation 
most,  there  are  many  who  report  no  recreation  activ- 
ities. The  comments  that  accompanied  many  of  the 
replies  were  sufficiently  explanatory  to  show  that 
lack  of  equipment  seemed  to  prevent  a  great  number 
of  religious  leaders  from  entering  the  play  field  more 
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extensively.  A  dozen  churches  indicated  definite 
plans  either  to  begin  recreation  work  or  to  extend  it. 
Still  a  very  meager  list  of  all  the  churches  shows  any 
considerable  number  of  play  activities  or  facilities, 
even  of  the  kinds  which  are  easily  supplied  and  reg- 
ulated. Undoubtedly,  a  great  deal  of  recreative 
work  which  does  not  show  in  the  table  is  being  car- 
ried on;  but  it  is  safe  to  infer  from  the  replies  that 
much  less  is  being  done  than  is  possible  when  we 
consider  the  extensive  opportunity  and  the  value  of 
the  return. 

A  note  recurring  somewhat  frequently  in  the  replies 
of  pastors  was  one  of  complaint  against  the  misuse  of 
church  property  devoted  to  play  activities.  Not 
uncommonly  the  minister  speaks  as  if  a  spirit  of  op- 
position or  resentment  existed  between  church  au- 
thorities and  the  younger  element,  boys  especially, 
who  used  the  gymnasia  or  play  facilities.  Some  feel 
that  the  church  should  not  enter  the  field  unless  it  can 
supply  trained  leaders;  and  others  that  recreation 
belongs  to  other  agencies,  since  the  church  cannot 
specialize  in  it.  Despite  certain  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  institutional  social  work  and  recreation  ac- 
complished excellently  by  churches  in  Cleveland,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  church  has  not  developed  a 
specialized  personnel  to  deal  with  recreational  activ- 
ities. 

If  the  scattering  figures  showing  the  types  of  rec- 
reation reported  other  than  those  in  the  table  were 
given,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  churches  whose 
pastors  were  most  in  favor  of  recreation,  engaged  in  a 
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greater  variety  of  play  activities,  many  of  them 
simple  to  organize  and  control,  such  as  hikes,  parties, 
family  nights,  camping.  The  figures  are  few,  but  the 
question  might  well  be  asked  if  those  activities  are 
not  most  satisfactory  to  the  church  workers  which 
emphasize  the  social  or  the  family  element  and  do  not 
require  special  equipment  or  especially  trained  per- 
sonnel to  conduct.  The  zest  of  the  game  is  not  so 
strong  in  them,  but  the  recreative  value  is  often  just 
as  great. 

The  gymnasium  classes  are  as  a  rule  very  small  and 
are  not  used  to  their  capacities.  The  investment  for 
this  type  of  recreation  by  the  churches  is  large  in  con- 
sideration of  the  returns.  The  hours  per  week  that 
the  present  equipment  is  used,  from  meager  data  ap- 
pear to  be  as  follows:  Methodist  churches,  eight 
answers,  an  average  of  9  hours  a  week;  Congrega- 
tional, twelve  answers,  an  average  of  21  hours  per 
week;  Baptists,  four  answers  averaging  17  hours  per 
week;  Episcopal,  eight  answers  averaging  11  hours 
per  week;  Presbyterian,  ten  answers  averaging  12 
hours;  four  answers  for  Christian  churches  aver- 
aging 19  hours,  etc. 

The  table  on  page  58  shows  the  numbers  of  persons 
accommodated  for  three  age  groups  according  to  sex. 

Facilities  outside  the  church  buildings  are  used  very 
little;  fourteen  reported  the  use  of  camps,  six  of 
public  parks,  two  of  other  churches,  two  of  rented 
rooms,  one  of  a  playground,  one  of  a  school  gym- 
nasium. 

A  map  of  the  city,  indicating  the  locations  of 
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churches  of  all  denominations  shows  that  the  sites  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  carefully  chosen. 
They  are  widely  separated  in  the  prosperous  sections 
of  the  city  but  are  found  in  every  district  of  the 
poorer  sections. 

The  churches  and  missions  of  Protestant  denomi- 
nations are  scattered  over  every  section  of  the  city, 
the  property  of  one  church  organization  sometimes 
almost  overlapping  that  of  another  denomination. 
The  twenty-three  Jewish  temples  and  synagogues  are 
within  a  radius  bounded  by  Euclid  and  Scovill 
avenues,  north  and  south,  and  from  82nd  to  30th 
streets,  east  and  west. 

The  older  church  parishes  in  Cleveland,  for  in- 
stance, the  Old  Stone  Church,  Presbyterian;  Trinity 
Cathedral,  Protestant  Episcopal;  Epworth  Memorial 
Church,  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  the  Woodland 
Avenue  Presbyterian  church,  have,  in  the  growth  of 
the  city,  experienced  the  difficulties  of  a  rapidly  shift- 
ing membership  in  relating  the  church  in  a  thorough- 
going way  to  its  neighborhood  and  to  the  larger  life 
of  the  community. 

The  actual  center  of  membership  of  any  of  the  four 
churches  mentioned  is  about  three  miles  distant  from 
the  church  building.  The  development  and  broaden- 
ing of  the  work  of  these  churches  has  been  rapid  in 
spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of  these  changes.  All 
stand  as  community  centers  for  their  neighborhoods. 

The  Federated  Churches,  in  1916,  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire addressed  to  the  pastors  of  churches  be- 
longing to  the  federation  to  ascertain  the  general 
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character  of  the  neighborhood  within  a  quarter-mile 
radius  of  each  church  and  the  predominant  nation- 
ahties  of  each  parish.  Ninety-nine  of  the  128 
churches  responding  reported  that  their  parishes 
included  one  or  more  of  the  following  nationalities: 
Poles,  Bohemians,  Slavs,  Hungarians,  Roumanians, 
Servians,  Croatians,  Italians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  Rus- 
sians and  Austrians.  This  means  that  77  per  cent 
of  the  churches  are  now  working  among  the  foreign 
speaking  people  in  Cleveland.  The  Directory  list 
of  churches  shows  that  37  of  the  68  Roman  Catholic 
churches  are  in  districts  peopled  by  immigrants. 

Most  of  Cleveland's  immigrants  from  Southern 
Europe,  both  Latin  and  Slav,  are  Roman  Catholics. 
Two  hundred  thirty-five  thousand  was  given  by  a 
church  official  as  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
aggregate  membership  of  the  Catholic  churches  in 
Cleveland.  More  than  half  of  this  vast  number  of 
communicants  are  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage,  most 
of  them  living  in  congested  neighborhoods  where  rec- 
reation facilities  must  be  furnished  by  philanthropic 
agencies  or  public  resources. 

Inquiry  shows  that  the  Catholic  churches  in  these 
crowded  sections  furnish  accommodations  for  rec- 
reation conducted  by  the  adult  members  of  the  parish 
on  their  own  initiative,  but  do  less  in  leadership  of 
recreation  for  adults  and  for  children. 

The  reformed  Jewish  temples,  where  the  religious 
services  are  conducted  in  English  and  the  congrega- 
tions are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  Jews  born  in 
America,  all  have  recreational  plants. 
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Twenty-eight  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools  were 
maintained  by  the  churches  during  the  public  school 
vacation  period  of  1917  with  an  average  daily  atten- 
dance of  100  at  each.  These  schools  are  an  activity 
upon  which  the  churches  unite  every  year.  From 
nine  until  twelve  each  week  day  the  boys  are  kept 
busy  with  jack  knife  carving,  basketry,  hammock 
weaving  and  other  handicraft,  the  girls  with  craft 
work,  sewing  and  knitting.  One  hour  of  the  three  is 
given  over  to  organized  play.  Two  or  three  paid 
workers  are  in  charge  of  each  vacation  school.  In 
localities  where  there  are  no  supervised  playgrounds, 
the  churches,  like  the  settlements,  secure  volunteer 
helpers  to  escort  the  children  to  the  parks  and 
beaches. 

Another  recently  established  summer  work  of  the 
churches  is  the  country  vacation  for  children  whose 
home  circumstances  deny  the  possibility  of  relief 
from  city  heat  for  even  the  shortest  period.  The 
Methodist  churches  work  as  a  unit  in  maintaining 
the  Epworth  Fresh  Air  Camp  at  Fay's  Mills,  Paines- 
ville,  where  the  children  are  taken  out  in  groups  of 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  for  ten  days  at  a  time. 
Mothers'  are  taken  in  smaller  groups. 

III.  Function  of  the  Church  in  Cleveland's 
Recreation 

From  the  preceding  figures  it  is  surely  fair  to  say  that 
Cleveland  churches  for  their  own  welfare  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  purposes  ought  to  foster 
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recreation  far  more  than  they  do.  Some  have  al- 
ready accepted  it  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  an  excellent 
method  of  attracting  and  holding  followers,  and  as  a 
vehicle  of  practical  expression  and  mculcation  of 
ideals. 

Since  the  church  is  not  organized  to  conduct  spe- 
cialized training  in  recreation,  it  is  probably  wise  for 
it  to  leave  play  activities  that  are  dependent  on  ex- 
tensive equipment  and  specially  trained  directors  to 
agencies  organized  for  the  intensive  prosecution  of 
games  and  recreation.  The  church  plant  can  be  used 
for  many  forms  of  spontaneous  games  and  for  social 
or  entertainment  purposes.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  special  church  equipment  for  gymnasium 
classes,  and  various  games  requiring  courts,  fields  and 
paraphernalia  in  connection  with  churches  have  not 
been  utilized  by  very  many  persons  or  for  very 
many  hours,  as  compared  with  similar  equipment 
in  agencies  with  recreation  as  the  chief  aim  of  or- 
ganization and  administration.  The  numbers  in 
most  churches  are  not  large  enough  to  justify  the 
large  expenditures  that  are  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
recreative  wants  of  different  ages.  There  is  seldom 
a  sufficient  number  to  make  practicable  the  employ- 
ment of  an  expert  in  recreation,  not  to  speak  of 
experts  for  different  types  of  recreation. 

There  is  a  vast  field  open  to  the  church  which  it  is 
occupying  in  some  instances  very  creditably,  but  in 
which  it  might  increase  its  efforts  very  extensive^, 
that  of  informal  recreation,  entertainment,  spontane- 
ous and  family  groupings.    Many  leisure  time  activ- 
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ities  are  organized  not  only  effectively  but  best  by 
placing  different  ages  in  a  group,  in  such  organiza- 
tions that  the  young  are  helped  by  the  older  and 
develop  perhaps  more  rapidly  than  with  others  of 
like  age.  It  is  in  such  a  field  that  the  church  can 
develop  recreation  better  than  many  other  institu- 
tions. 

The  church  has  to  consider  the  whole  family  in 
its  recreation  work.  Out  of  this  inclusion  of  the 
entire  family  has  grown  that  coherent  recreation 
unit,  the  foreign  speaking  parish,  where  gatherings 
of  all  from  babes  to  the  old  are  conducted.  In  such  a 
group  the  most  complete  replica  of  a  full  society  can 
be  found.  It  is  there  that  boys  and  girls,  so  often 
separated  in  classes  for  play,  can  be  grouped  imder 
the  best  of  supervision. 

For  "parties,"  socials,  family  or  community 
groups  for  outings,  lectures,  musicales,  or  entertain- 
ments, the  church  has  a  base  that  is  almost  uni- 
versally well  adapted  or  can  be  so  adapted  at  small 
effort  and  expense.  Leadership  of  parents  and  of 
older  brothers  and  sisters  is  available  through  the 
church  for  carrying  out  such  a  recreation  program. 
It  is  more  than  available  and  should  be  used  without 
delay  because  children  in  the  city  are  crying  out  for 
development  of  this  leadership  in  a  day  when  fathers 
have  forgotten  how  to  hand  down  to  their  sons  the 
ancient  rules  for  "I-spy"  and  "run-sheep-run." 

A  summary  of  conclusions  which  seem  to  be  fairly 
drawn  from  the  study  of  recreation  in  the  Cleveland 
churches  is : 
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The  spiritual  welfare  of  the  family  must  be  the 
church's  principal  concern.  In  order  to  best  serve 
the  family  the  church  must  include  the  entire 
family  group  of  individuals  of  all  ages. 

The  church  cannot  properly  attempt  to  give  to  all 
these  individuals  game  and  gymnasium  recreational 
activities  which  require  a  high  degree  of  specializa- 
tion for  groups  and  ages  because  such  specialization 
requires  an  equipment  and  leadership  which  few 
church  enterprises  can  afford.  For  the  complete 
recreational  programs  under  way  in  these  few  favored 
churches  there  can  be  nothing  but  encouragement. 

This  limitation  does  not  bar  the  church  from  the 
recreation  field,  however.  Parties,  picnics,  family 
and  community  outings,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
family  group  and  calculated  to  strengthen  it  are 
capable  of  far  greater  development  than  the  church 
has  yet  brought  about.  Such  family  development 
of  recreation  from  the  church  outward  should  not 
be  a  by-product  of  the  church,  but  should  be  utilized 
as  a  main  channel  through  which  the  ideals  of 
spiritual  teaching  find  concrete  application. 
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CHAPTER  V 
RECREATION  IN  INDUSTRY 

I.     THE  PLACE  OF  RECREATION  IN  INDUSTRY 

It  is  a  trite  saying,  and  undoubted^  true,  that  the 
furnishing  of  recreation  pays  in  industry.  That  it 
pays  immediately  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  rec- 
reation and  rest  provided  can  hardly  be  maintained ; 
its  greatest  returns  to  the  employer  are  often  of  a 
long-term  nature  and  their  immediate  evidences  are 
to  be  found  in  satisfaction  and  good  will  in  the  em- 
ployee rather  than  the  more  tangible  results  of  imme- 
diately increased  output.  The  benefits  are  no  less 
real,  however,  when  strikes  are  minimized  or  obviated 
and  labor  turnover  greatly  reduced. 

Recreation  and  rest  are  conducive  to  health  and 
daily  well  being,  and  health  is  of  primary  importance 
in  turning  out  work  that  is  sound  and  perfectly  per- 
formed. Health  is  a  requisite  to  skilled  work. 
Health  means  fewer  accidents  and  less  cost.  Up  to 
the  point  that  rest  and  recreation  maintain  normal 
health  they  are  usually  productive  of  returns  in  a 
utilitarian  sense  that  justifies  even  the  most  hard- 
headed  in  employing  them.  There  is  a  greater  return 
to  the  employer  than  the  strictly  utilitarian  Vhich  it 
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is  hoped  will  be  sought  by  larger  numbers,  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  activities  of  play  that  a  boss  may 
take  the  place  of  leader  of  his  men  and  thereby  get 
some  of  the  returns  of  gratitude  and  voluntary  de- 
ference that  men  always  love  to  show  a  leader.  The 
organization  of  industry  is  such  that  bosses  are  sel- 
dom leaders  and  because  of  this  fact  there  is  a  lack 
of  that  which  even  employers  might  prize  beyond 
large  profits.  In  the  feeling  of  having  helped  others 
to  larger  lives,  recreation  "pays"  in  industry. 

Whether  it  pays  or  not,  recreation  for  workers  is  an 
obligation  on  industry  as  one  of  the  institutions  of 
society  dealing  with  individual  men  and  women  who 
are  not  only  workers  but  constituent  members  of 
every  other  basic  institution .  Machines  are  to  be  used 
by  industry  and  scrapped  by  it,  men  have  obliga- 
tions to  home,  church,  state  and  community,  and 
these  institutions  themselves  are  scrapped  to  the  de- 
gree their  members  are.  Industry  is  one  of  many 
functions  important,  it  is  true,  but  not  important 
enough  to  sacrifice  unnecessarily  the  best  things  in 
life  for  it.  It  is  an  obhgation  on  industry  to  send  men 
and  women  out  from  factory  walls  fit  to  perform 
other  tasks.  If  democracy  means  participation  by  all 
in  the  extensive  tasks  of  religion,  government,  child- 
rearing  and  the  handing  on  of  the  heritage  of  learning, 
then  the  first  requisite  is  a  possibiUty  of  individual 
participation.  That  possibility  is  removed  when 
men  completely  fatigued  in  body,  mind  and  spirit 
stumble  home  to  stupid  existence  until  work  again 
demands  their  utmost  energies.    Industry  to  play  its 
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part  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of  being  sycophantic 
must  provide  that  recreation  which  is  essential  to  a 
human's  normal  existence. 


1.  Normal  Necessities  of  Individual  Life 

One  man  tersely  reported  he  was  "  running  a  factory, 
not  a  vaudeville";  but  to  run  a  factory  involves 
maintaining  the  necessities  of  normal  existence  for 
the  workers  while  they  are  in  the  factory.  Assuming 
eight  hours  as  the  laboring  day,  it  is  fair  to  inquire 
what  human  nature  and  the  constitution  of  mind  and 
body  require  in  that  time. 

(a)  Rest:  First  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  com- 
mon observ  ation  that  the  average  person  applies  him- 
self, or  can  profitably  apply  himself  to  one  task  for 
eight  hours,  or  four  hours,  without  rest.  Muscles 
require  a  respite  in  which  to  build  up  new  power; 
blood  and  lymphatics  require  some  time  in  which  to 
carry  off  the  poisons  engendered  in  the  tearing  down 
of  cells  incident  to  exertion.  Physical  rest  is  an  es- 
sential of  human  life. 

Worn  out  workers  are  a  cost  in  labor  turnover  and 
in  attitude  toward  the  industry.  Efficiency  of  that 
type  which  drives  to  the  limit  of  present  production 
at  the  cost  of  wear  on  the  human  machine  is  not  eco- 
nomical in  the  long  run,  and  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  pretension  of  industry  to  take  only  its  share 
of  the  energies  of  society's  members. 

(b)  Relaxation:  It  isn't  the  muscular  work  for  the 
laborer  nor  the  mental  task  for  the  clerk  that  fatigues, 
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but  the  enforced  application  for  unnatural  stretches 
of  time  at  a  pace  set  by  other  than  flesh  and  blood 
machines.  Not  only  rest  and  a  stoppage  of  work  are 
needed,  but  also  a  letting  down  from  the  keyed-up 
tension  of  the  job. 

(c)  Change  and  Diversion:  It  is  a  psychological 
fact  that  attention  can  be  riveted  on  one  thing  only 
for  a  brief  time  and  must  be  brought  back  to  the 
original  object  either  from  a  different  angle  or  after  a 
pause.  The  usual  industrial  job  allows  for  little  shift- 
ing of  viewpoint  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  and  hence 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  normal  attention  to  the  task 
in  hand,  diversion  should  be  provided  for.  A  type 
of  recreation  unlike  in  nature  the  work  of  the  em- 
ployee might  be  devised  for  every  industry  or  every 
room,  that  would  heighten  perception  and  attention 
of  the  worker.  Because  of  the  limited  acts  required 
of  most  employees,  a  foil  is  needed  to  ward  off  the 
deadening  effects  of  monotony.  The  cells  of  the 
brain  must  be  breathed  through  occasionally  in 
order  to  keep  up  normal  mental  processes. 

2.  Normal  Necessities  of  Social  Life 

Many  of  our  faculties  were  developed  in  the  chase, 
and  many  processes  grow  sluggish  without  the  stimu- 
lus of  activities  of  the  game.  It  is  in  intercourse  of 
recreational  nature  that  the  abilities  of  men  and 
women  are  whetted,  that  eye,  ear  and  hand  naturally 
work  together,  and  coordination  of  senses  and  mus- 
cles so  invaluable  in  any  important  task,  is  estab- 
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Kshed.  Recreation  of  a  social  sort  is  best  adapted  to 
develop  keen  vision  and  sure  touch.  Work  without 
the  give  and  take  of  companionship  is  oppressive  and 
conducive  to  "shut  in  personalities"  and  stunted  in- 
dividuals. If  the  job  cannot  provide  social  inter- 
course, then  recreation  must  be  depended  on. 

There  are  at  least  three  aspects  of  normal  social 
life  that  need  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  industry. 
First  the  ordinary  job  is  a  mechanistic  set  of  muscular 
efforts  with  little  of  spontaneous  or  volitional  ele- 
ment. Human  contacts  are  determined  more  by 
choice  and,  therefore,  give  expression  to  individual 
impulses  far  more  than  the  job  in  any  shop.  They 
also  induce  complicated,  quick  and  pleasing  reactions 
and  give  play  to  the  "game"  impulse  in  men  and 
women.  Because  there  is  in  recreation  the  give  and 
take  of  man  and  man,  that  is  absent  in  most  mechan- 
ical processes,  there  is  in  it  an  element  of  normal 
social  life  with  which  industry  must  supplement  its 
organization  if  humans  are  to  be  a  satisfactory  part 
of  its  operations. 

Secondly,  despite  the  references  in  texts  on  eco- 
nomics to  division  of  labor  in  industry,  there  is  little 
of  the  dividing  and  assigning  process  that  the  laborer 
has  any  share  in  or  appreciation  of.  Setting  each 
individual  at  his  particular  task  serves  to  separate  or 
at  least  to  hold  each  one  in  an  inflexible  relationship. 
On  the  other  hand  recreation  allows  each  one  to 
assume  the  part  in  the  common  process  that  his  abili- 
ties would  justify  and  there  is  an  appreciation  in  the 
mind  of  each  participant  of  his  place  in  the  whole. 
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This  is  one  of  the  elements  of  social  organization  that 
industry  has  for  the  most  part  failed  to  realize  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  worker  and  needs  to  offer  in 
recreation  if  the  productive  processes  of  the  shop 
cannot  be  so  organized  as  to  take  it  into  account. 

A  development  of  just  such  an  appreciation  is  a 
common  bond  among  the  workers  that  makes  for 
group  spirit  and  shop  loyalty. 

Thirdly,  an  inevitable  growth  from  social  contact 
is  organization  for  common  ends.  Organization  ten- 
dency seems  to  be  inherent  in  men,  a  tendency  to 
organize  themselves.  Industry  can  not  suppress  that 
tendency,  neither  can  it  provide  for  it  except  by  giv- 
ing it  scope  and  opportunity.  The  opportunity 
offers  first  and  best  in  those  activities  that  are  uni- 
versally appreciated  and  that  answer  to  the  innate 
abihties  and  individual  characteristics  of  the  workers, 
namely,  play  activities  in  a  recreation  program.  It 
is  the  development  of  this  organizing  tendency  that 
becomes  the  cooperative  ability  that  is  necessary  for 
all  manner  of  group  life,  and  all  phases  of  society  are 
interdependent  on  each  other  to  teach  and  train  men 
and  women  in  cooperation.  Because  of  the  large 
proportion  of  time  spent  at  work  and  the  fundamen- 
tal nature  of  industry,  the  immediate  return  to  the 
worker  and  the  tangibility  of  the  product,  there  rests 
on  industry  the  moral  obligation  of  training  its 
workers  in  the  elements  of  organization  and  coopera- 
tion. 

The  mechanistic  system  does  not  lend  itself  easily 
to  the  evolution  of  organization  from  below.    Coer- 
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cion  and  command  are  at  a  premium,  induction  and 
leadership  find  little  place.  It  is  in  the  spontaneity  of 
play  that  leadership  develops  best,  and  industry  can 
remedy  the  defects  of  its  own  system  in  some  degree 
by  the  introduction  of  recreation. 

It  is  easier  for  a  superintendent  to  find  the  job  boss 
who  will  be  most  acceptable  to  the  men  by  watching 
the  natural  leader  whom  they  willingly  follow  in  their 
sports  than  by  any  amount  of  inspection  of  a  man's 
work.  For  leadership  is  not  perfection  in  mechanical 
tasks.  To  inject  some  of  the  spirit  of  natural  organ- 
ization then  into  its  own  regime  industry  may  well 
look  to  recreation. 


3.  Recreation  as  a  Palliative 

As  a  mere  palliative,  recreation  has  its  place  in  the 
most  autocratic  industrial  plant,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  employer.  It  gives  lively,  personal, 
dramatic  and  therefore  pleasant  associations  to  the 
persons  working  about  the  employee  constantly.  It 
is  worth  while  to  the  employer  to  have  the  man  at 
the  bench  across  the  aisle  call  to  the  mind  of  the 
worker  images  of  a  baseball  game  the  night  before. 
It  is  only  imagery  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  to  some  degree 
refreshing;  whereas  a  worker  that  is  only  a  part  of 
the  routine  is  oftentimes  as  unrefreshing  to  look  at  as 
is  the  machinery  itself.  Associations  of  this  kind 
will  serve  to  induct  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  "pep"  and 
enthusiasm  and  often  will  make  the  difference  be- 
tween a  group  that  is  being  dragged  along  by  the 
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shop  machinery  and  one  in  which  the  group  spirit 
keeps  it  wiUingly  abreast  or  ahead  of  the  work. 

There  is  an  incidental  benefit  from  recreation  in 
industry  that  is  of  immense  practical  benefit — the 
opportunity  to  express  oneself.  It  is  a  safety  valve. 
Sometimes  grievances  are  real,  often  they  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  worker  as  of  the  shop.  In  the 
latter  case  expression  itself  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
the  cure.  "  Sputtering  "  that  accompanies  a  game,  or 
a  physical  exercise  within  a  group  formed  at  the 
plant — a  group  formed  for  pleasure — that  "  sputter- 
ing" can  cause  less  unjustified  disturbance  than  a 
little  grievance  aired  in  idleness  in  the  street. 

II.    WHAT  CLEVELAND  FIRMS  ARE  DOING 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  representative  factories  of 
Cleveland  will  indicate  to  what  degree  the  indus- 
tries of  the  city  are  living  up  to  the  modern  standard 
in  furnishing  recreation. 

Sixty-five  industrial  organizations,  comprising  fac- 
tories and  foundries  engaged  in  all  branches  of 
metal  work,  paint  and  oil  refineries  and  textile  and 
clothing  manufactories,  department  stores  and  busi- 
ness offices  are  Hsted  in  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  supporting  welfare  departments  which 
furnish  recreation  to  their  employees.  These  rec- 
reations cover  physical  activities,  educational  and 
cultural  classes,  dancing  and  dramatic  clubs  and 
social  entertainments. 

Inquiry  shows  that  a  small  minority  of  the  or- 
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ganizations  so  listed  confine  their  welfare  work  to 
first  aid  rooms  where  eniployees  are  cared  for  in  cases 
of  accident  or  illness,  and  rest  and  reading  rooms  for 
use  during  the  noon  hour.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  most  cases  where  recreational  activities  are 
not  provided,  lack  of  space  has  been  given  as  the 
reason  for  the  omission. 

The  foundries  engaged  in  metal  work  and  the 
clothing  factories  were  pioneers  in  Cleveland  in 
introducing  recreation  into  their  work  shops.  The 
activities  furnished  by  the  first  four  firms  listed  in  the 
following  tables  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  work  that  is 
being  done  along  these  lines. 

Some  of  the  clothing  factories  Umit  their  recrea- 
tional facilities  to  rest  and  reading  rooms  with  occa- 
sional concerts  and  dances  throughout  the  year,  and 
an  annual  summer  picnic.  The  three  clothing  firms 
of  Joseph  &  Feiss,  H.  Black  &  Company,  and  the 
Kaynee  J'actory,  do  more  for  their  help,  as  shown  in 
the  tables. 

Each  activity  is  noted  under  the  firm  that  furnishes 
it,  marked  by  "N"  if  furnished  at  noon  only,  "A" 
if  after  working  hours,  "  C  "  if  carried  on  by  a  club  of 
employees  for  its  members,  ''D"  if  furnished  during 
working  hours  for  the  whole  group  "E"  if  furnished 
in  the  evening.  The  number  of  club  members  is 
noted  when  known.  An  asterisk  indicates  that  the 
activity  is  furnished  with  the  aid  of  a  cooperating 
agency. 
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Form  of  Organization  for  Recreation 
Where  the  recreation  is  not  provided  entirely  by  the 
firm  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  employees  various  or- 
ganizations carry  on  the  leisure  time  projects.    Below 
are  noted  some  of  the  organizations  of  employees. 
Perfection  Spring  Department. — 

Perfection  Girls'  Club. 
The  Foremen's  Club. 
Orchestra,  16  pieces. 
Band,  45  men. 

Cooperative  society:  all  employees. 
Operates  Cooperative  store. 
Provides  entertainments. 

Musicals. 

Lectures. 

Readings. 

Movies. 

Dances. 

Smokers. 

Joseph  &  Feiss 

Foreladies  lead  recreation. 

Monthly  party  brings  employers  and  employees 
together. 

Musical  evening  or  a  "show"  staged  for  them. 
Group  singing. 

Association  Commission  determines  recreational 
pohcy. 

Composed  of  representatives  of  employees,  execu- 
tives, foremen's  commission. 

H.  Black  Co. 

Club  of  100  members. 

Charge  small  admission  to  three  factory  dances  a 

year. 
Serves  supper  and  furnishes  entertainment  each 
week. 
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Kay  nee  Co. 

Athletic  Club  of  60  girls. 

Meet  weekly  for  physical  culture. 
The   Company  provides   a   playground   for   the 

neighborhood. 

National  Carbon  Co. 

(1)  Club  of  500  men  comprises — 
Orchestra. 

Band,  25  pieces. 
Team  in  City  Bowling  League. 
Team  in  City  Industrial  Baseball  League. 
Gives  evening  entertainments. 

(2)  Production  Girls  Club,  100  members;   meets 
monthly;  provides — 

Swimming  in  cooperation  with  Y.W.C.A. 
Dancing. 
Reading. 
Lectures. 
Games. 
Baseball. 
Basketball. 

Gymnasium  in  Cooperation  with  Highland 
Congregational  Church. 

(3)  Office  Girl's  Club- 
Enjoys  gymnasium  with  previous  club. 

(4)  Cosmopolitan  Club  containing  18  nationalities. 

(5)  Americanization  Class. 

Hydraulic  Plant 

Welfare  Department  organizes  recreation  through 

an  entertainment  committee :  chairman  is  head 

of  the  department. 
Department  gives — 

Evening  programs. 

An  annual  picnic. 
Has  formed — 

Band. 
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Four  teams  in  the  Bowling  League. 
Shooting  Club. 

Departmental  baseball  teams  (Professional  shop 
teams  discouraged). 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Cleveland  Hardware  Com- 
pany furnished  facilities  for  baseball,  tennis,  boxing 
and  cards  for  the  male  employees,  and  tennis,  indoor 
baseball  and  dancing  for  the  women.  In  1917  forty 
men  and  ten  women  used  the  card  room  every  day 
during  the  luncheon  recess;  two  hundred  men  and 
fifty  women  were  given  boxing  instruction,  and  be- 
sides, the  regular  noon  day  dance  and  monthly  even- 
ing parties  averaged  an  attendance  of  one  hundred 
people.  During  the  severe  stress  of  war  time  work, 
however,  many  of  these  activities  had  to  be  aban- 
doned and  in  the  post-war  reconstruction  period  have 
not  yet  been  resumed. 

One  factory,  the  Perfection  Spring  Department  of 
the  Standard  Parts  Company  employing  1,500  men 
and  women,  works  in  three  eight  hour  shifts  a  day. 
Each  shift  works  without  a  shut  down  either  for 
lunch  or  recreation,  although  recreation  is  furnished 
before  and  after  the  shift. 

General  Electric  Company 
At  the  Nela  Park  Center  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  a  ground  79  acres  in  extent  furnishes 
facilities  for  baseball,  soccer,  tennis,  hockey, 
quoits  and  ice  skating.  A  gymnasium  provides 
for  basketball,  indoor  baseball,  dancing,  cal- 
isthenics, checkers,  cards  and  shower  baths  until 
11  o'clock  at  night.  Bowling  alleys  are  re- 
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served  for  women  at  noon.  Series  of  games  and 
tournaments  are  held,  and  daily  matches  in  base- 
ball for  the  men,  and  indoor  baseball  for  the 
women. 

A  camp  adjoining  is  available  for  the  office 
girls  and  operative  evenings  with  illmninated 
tennis  courts,  swimming  tank  and  baseball  field 
and  a  picnic  ground  open  also  to  the  public. 
Two  club  rooms  one  for  men  and  one  for  women 
provide  facilities  for  rest  and  recreation  every 
day  including  Sunday  until  IIP.  M.  The  Com- 
pany further  provides  first  aid,  a  cafeteria,  plays, 
concerts,  lectures,  motion  pictures. 

4 

Recent  Tendencies 

Two  recent  recreational  tendencies  in  industry  are 
noticeable,  one  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  the 
other  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  The  presence  of 
separate  athletic  teams  or  leagues  of  teams  in  par- 
ticular factories  which  were  anxious  to  measure  their 
strength  against  athletic  representatives  of  other 
plants  has  led  to  an  inter-factory  athletic  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  American  Industrial  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, with  headquarters  at  Akron,  where  a  maga- 
zine "Industrial  Athletics"  is  pubhshed  monthly. 
This  association  organ  is  a  clearing  house  for  rec- 
reational ideas  and  boldly  announces  as  its  task: 
to  organize  internal  athletic  associations,  outline 
most  advanced  noon  hour  recreation  ideas,  advise 
how  to  conduct  inter-department  competition,  send 
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special  representative  to  organize  inter-factory  ath- 
letic association,  show  how  to  create  factory  spirit 
and  loyalty,  procure  free  movie  films  for  entertain- 
ments, offer  athletes  inter-city  and  national  com- 
petition. All  athletic  organizations  of  ten  of  the 
largest  factories  of  the  city  have  membership  in  the 
association. 

The  factory  managers  in  several  sections  of  the 
city  have  combined  to  carry  their  welfare  work  out 
into  the  community.  These  firms  have  discovered 
that  with  the  diminution  of  labor  hours  per  day, 
increased  leisure  has  afforded  greater  opportunities 
for  athletics,  games,  reading,  study,  pictures,  garden 
culture  and  family  pleasures,  and  that,  by  cooperat- 
ing in  community  welfare  work,  they  are  increasing 
the  productive  efficiency  of  the  workers  in  the  fac- 
tory. 

The  purposes  and  work  of  one  of  these  organiza- 
tions may  be  regarded  as  typical.  The  East  End 
Manufacturers  Association  composed  of  nearly  all 
of  the  larger  concerns  in  the  new  industrial  section  at 
the  East  end,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
teresting its  members  and  their  employees  in  com- 
munity affairs  with  especial  reference,  of  course,  to 
their  effects  upon  industrial  developments.  The 
work  of  this  organization  has  not  yet  progressed  very 
far  but  at  present  it  has  under  consideration  such 
vital  topics  as :  improved  street  car  service,  increased 
dispensary  and  hospital  facilities,  a  public  park, 
popular  concerts,  community  singing,  contests  be- 
tween bands,  clubs,  etc.,  connected  with  the  different 
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industries,  a  public  auditorium,  increased  housing 
facilities,  ownership  of  homes,  establishment  of  a 
building  and  loan  fund,  athletic  activities,  etc. 

Mercantile  Establishments 

Commercial  firms  as  well  as  industries  have  discov- 
ered how  high  a  dividend  of  interest  and  enthusiasm 
is  paid  upon  an  investment  of  capital  in  recreation  for 
their  employees.  For  years  the  large  stores  doing 
business  with  the  public  have  provided  rest  and  play 
rooms  for  their  patrons;  recently,  however,  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  the  furnishing  of  similar  facili- 
ties for  the  executive,  sales  and  delivery  forces. 

The  following  list  indicates  the  nature  of  provision 
for  play  in  the  larger  stores: 

The  May  Company 
Recreation  conducted  by  a  service  department. 
Recreation  Rooms: 
Room  40  X  100;  for  girls  at  noon  hour. 
Attendance  800. 

Features:     Current    event   pictures,    chairs, 
couches.   Branch   Public   Library,   writing 
tables,  piano. 
Activities:  Rest,  reading,  dancing,  singing. 
Roof  Garden  in  suitable  weather. 
Attendance  150. 

Features:  Garden  seats,  lawn  swings. 
Activities:  Tennis,  ball  and  other  games. 
Silence  Room: 
Store  Activities: 

Physical  culture  classes  unsuccessful. 
Dances  periodically  at  some  hotel. 
Three  picnics  each  year. 
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Organizations  of  employees: 
Girls'  band. 
Recreations  for  Patrons 
Auditorium : 

Used  for  educational  purposes. 
Occasionally    for     cooking     demonstrations, 
health    lectures,    motion    pictures,    Santa 
Glaus. 
Ghildren's  playground,  2  maids  in  charge. 

Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Department  Store 
1,500  emploj'^ees. 

Mutual   Benefit   Association   comprises   all   em- 
ployees, meets  monthly.    Secretary  mediator 
between  management  and  workers  as  to  diffi- 
culties in  employment,  illness,  personal  mat- 
ters. 
At  Mass  meeting:  policies  announced,  requests 
made. 
Association  in  Gooperation  with  management  con- 
ducts 
Four  dances  a  year  in  some  hotel. 
Sponsors'  annual  outing. 
Gives   bazaar  and   carnival    (small  admission 

charged). 
Periodically   gives   minstrel   shows,    operettas, 

plays,  entertainments. 
Publishes  "Taylor  Store  Chat." 
Recreation  Rooms: 

Rest  room  for  women  inadequate. 

Attendance  30. 

Features:  piano,  couches,  chairs. 

Smoking  room  for  men  inadequate. 

Roof  Garden : 

Features:    awnings,   swings,   tables,   quoits, 

baseball. 
Dance  hall  abandoned  when  space  was  needed. 
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Organizations  of  employees: 
Patriotic,  chorus  of  50  to  75,  meets  in  store 

time. 
Taylor  Cadets :   boys'  drill  club ;   meets  after 
hours.    Go  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  hikes. 
Vacation  Savings  Club. 
Occasional  lectures  and  demonstrations  given  to 
employees  and  public. 

The  Halle  Brothers  Co. 

Recreation  conducted  by  a  welfare  department. 
Recreation  Rooms: 
Employees'  dining  room. 
Girls'  rest  room:   Features:    chairs,  lounges, 

writing  table,  piano. 
Roof  Garden. 
Silence  Room. 
Branch  Public  Library. 
Lounging  room  for  men. 
Store  Activities: 
Dances. 
Garden  party. 
Organizations  of  emploj^ees  are  not  fostered  by 

the  management. 
Recreation  for  Patrons : 
Children's  playground. 

Two  kindergartners  in  charge. 
Attendance  40  continuously. 


III.     RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  comparatively  small  amount  of  recreation 
facilities  provided  by  some  of  the  most  progressive 
firms  in  Cleveland,  as  demonstrated  by  the  table,  is 
evidence  of  the  almost  elementary  stage  in  which  the 
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application  of  principles  of  industrial  recreation  is 
found  everywhere.  No  more  expedient  time  for  the 
general  expansion  of  recreation  in  industry  could  be 
found  than  right  now.  The  army  has  just  given 
convincing  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  recreation  in 
producing  human  power.  What  was  done  for  the 
men  in  khaki  to  make  them  more  efficient  fighters  is 
within  the  reach  of  industry  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  utiUty  of  a  man  first  to  himself  and  then  to  his 
work. 

The  first  essential  to  this  recreation  program  is 
for  industrial  managers  everywhere  to  see  that  the 
elemental  rest  and  play  necessities  of  human  beings 
are  provided  for.  Rest  periods  and  the  basic  forms 
of  games  are  the  skeleton  about  which  the  industrial 
recreation  structure  must  be  erected.  The  primary 
recommendation  here  is  that  these  fundamentals 
be  established  everywhere.  From  this  ground  of 
fundamentals  the  employer  and  employee  can  go  on 
to  test  more  theoretical  projects  of  recreation. 
Common  sense  can  be  trusted  as  a  guide  in  estabUsh- 
ing  recreation  fundamentals.  Game  and  reading 
tables  certainly  will  not  provide  the  physical  varia- 
tion which  is  of  the  essence  of  recreation.  Active 
indoor  games  such  as  indoor  baseball  in  a  special 
room  or  court  could  be  arranged  for  fairly  short  rest 
periods  for  sedentary  workers.  Tossing  a  ball, 
playing  quoits,  "  batting  out  flies"  and  similar  simple 
out-of-door  exercises  are  adaptable  to  very  short 
off-periods.  More  extensive  out-of-door  games  and 
facilities  for  these  games  are  not  available  except 
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for  the  noon  period  or  for  after  work.  Experience 
shows,  however,  that  out-lay  in  these  directions 
tend  to  give  an  appreciable  return  in  plant  loyalty 
and  cooperation. 

Recreation  in  the  factory  should  certainly  do  more 
for  the  unassimilated  foreigner.  He  is  attracted 
first  to  his  nationalistic  clubs  and  his  work  becomes 
remote  from  the  pleasant er  experiences  which  he 
comes  to  associate  entirely  with  the  clubs.  Both  the 
industry  and  the  man  himself  are  the  loosers  if  the 
foreigner,  who  makes  up  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
city's  industrial  forces,  is  not  given  the  physical 
refreshment  and  pleasant  social  contact  that  comes 
from  recreation  in  connection  with  his  work.  The 
man  becomes  a  depressed  drudge  in  relation  to  his 
work,  losing  the  constructive  energy  that  comes  with 
pleasant  association,  and  the  industry  loses  in 
decreased  production.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult 
problem  involved  in  recreation  for  the  foreigner  is 
the  method  of  approach,  the  ground  on  which 
recreation  is  to  be  "sold"  to  this  new  American. 
Certainly  he  is  suspicious  of  paternahsm  and  an 
employer's  attitude  that  professes  to  look  only  to  the 
man's  welfare.  It  is  probable  that  the  best  acliieve- 
ments  of  industry  in  recreation  for  foreigners  have 
been  in  accord  with  a  poHcy  of  being  "on  the  level." 
A  "selling  talk"  that  can  be  put  over  to  every  man 
in  his  own  language  is  that  he  will  be  able  to  earn 
more,  feel  better,  live  longer,  if  he  plays.  Where 
he  is  suspicious  an  honest  admission  by  the  em- 
ployment manager  that  recreation  is  not  offered  on 
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any  basis  but  that  of  enlightened  selfishness  is 
like!}'  to  have  its  appeal.  This  question  quickly 
carries  one  far  into  the  personnel  director's  field  where 
this  particular  summary  certainly  cannot  take  time 
to  stray.  It  suflfices  to  say  that  pleasure  in  work 
comes  from  a  wise  mixture  of  rest  and  recreation 
with  that  work,  and  through  that  mixture  will  come 
the  leading  of  the  new  American  into  a  wise  thinking 
toward  himself  and  his  relation  to  his  work  which 
is  one  of  the  things  men  hope  for  from  "American- 
ization." 

In  the  last  paragraph  the  delicate  problem  of  the 
support  of  industrial  recreation  is  suggested.  The 
cooperative  plan  has  been  found  by  test  to  best 
serve  the  interests  of  all  concerned.  Here  the  man 
contributes  what  he  can  toward  the  cost  of  the 
recreation.  This  contribution  puts  the  recreation 
on  an  independent  basis  by  giving  the  man  the  good 
American  feeling  of  independence  which  all  of  us 
desire  to  have.  The  worker  cannot  provide  expen- 
sive equipment  such  as  athletic  fields,  but  these  give 
the  company  its  chance  to  cooperate  according  to  its 
means.  The  principle  of  rating  the  cost  of  recreation 
facilities  according  to  ability  to  pay  both  of  the  men 
and  of  the  company  is  one  that  everyone  understands 
and  which  is  hkely  to  appeal  to  the  instincts  of  fair 
play  of  employees  as  well  as  of  enlightened  employers. 

For  different  wage  groups  different  recreation  aids 
in  kind  or  degree  are  required  of  the  factory.  For 
the  better  paid,  musical  or  educational  entertain- 
ments are  perhaps  not  so  necessarj-,  and  motion  pic- 
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tures  may  be  a  superfluity.  The  same  is  true  of 
out-door  activities  that  take  place  after  working 
hours.  For  rest  periods  there  is  often  as  great  a  need 
especially  for  the  skilled  detail  workers;  although 
greater  freedom  is  of  course  given  the  lesser  execu- 
tives and  there  is  for  them  less  need  of  rest.  A 
valuable  opportunity  to  promote  plant  solidarity  is 
lost,  however,  when  some  activity  in  games  within 
the  plant  is  not  provided  attractively  for  all  workers. 
Social  functions  for  the  most  part  are  most  profitable 
when  persons  of  hke  means  participate,  but  occa- 
sional gatherings  of  all  interested  actively  in  one 
plant  are  of  immense  value.  Anyone  who  has  been 
a  worker  in  a  factory  knows  the  sense  of  real  pleasure 
he  received  from  seeing  the  "bosses"  participate 
like  "real  humans"  in  general  recreational  activities 
for  all  the  workers.  The  boss  does  not  lose  prestige 
by  participating  enough  to  let  the  men  know  that  he 
is  after  all  a  "regular  fellow. "  Community  singing 
furnishes  an  excellent  program  for  brief  get-togethers 
in  which  all  can  take  part  at  noon  or  during  a  brief 
recess.  Ceremonies  of  the  entire  personnel  in  honor 
of  returned  soldiers  or  of  those  left  in  France  indicates 
the  great  value  to  the  plant  of  ritualistic  meetings. 

Recreation  provision  made  by  outside  agencies 
with  consideration  for  the  factory  needs  often  per- 
forms a  service  that  supplements  and  expands  any- 
thing the  factory  can  do.  It  can  be  arranged  to  draw 
in  the  family  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  possible 
under  most  factory  conditions.  As  a  community 
organization,    such   recreation   has   possibilities   of 
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control  and  direction  by  the  people  whom  it  serves. 
It  presents  an  opportunity  of  bringing  together  men 
from  different  plants  in  the  neighborhood  and  thus 
fosters  a  social,  inter-related  industrial  community. 
To  such  community  organization  which  serves  the 
industry  as  well  as  the  men  the  plant  itself  should 
give  unobtrusive  assistance  in  providing  equipment. 
Playgrounds,  meeting  halls,  block  parties,  commu- 
nity houses,  and  even  nationalistic  halls  under 
church  supervision  if  instituted  for  basic  human 
needs  and  put  at  the  disposal  of  self-organized 
groups  can  well  ask  the  aid  of  the  industry  served 
by  the  community. 

The  independence  of  the  industrial  worker  in 
matters  of  recreation  has  greatly  increased  recently 
with  the  increase  in  wages.  The  personnel  director 
of  the  plant  responsible  for  recreation  has  a  new 
cooperative  problem.  He  works  with  the  industrial 
workers  in  providing  recreation,  rather  than  over 
them.  He  is  the  trained  man,  the  technician  in 
recreation,  who  lays  the  plans,  helps  in  providing 
the  facilities,  and  leads  the  men  in  carrjdng  out 
their  own  programs.  Here,  again,  as  in  all  recreation, 
the  emphasis  is  upon  leadership.  So  much  "equip- 
ment" for  recreation  is  in  every  individual  and 
group  of  human  beings  that  the  leader  who  can 
prospect  and  find  and  then  develop  the  latent 
powers  is  after  all  the  key  man  in  industrial  recrea- 
tion as  in  every  other  recreation  situation. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
THE  SETTLEMENT  AND  RECREATION 

I.  The  Scope  of  Settlement  Activities 

The  settlement,  "an  experimental  effort  to  aid  in 
the  social  and  industrial  problems  ...  in  a 
great  city,"  has  been  defined  as  "a  home  estabUshed 
in  an  industrial  neighborhood  by  a  group  of  people 
of  education  for  mutual  helpfulness."  It  aims  to 
appreciate  every  human  interest  and  its  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  according  to  Miss  Addams  is 
"its  flexibility,  its  power  of  quick  adaptation,  its 
readiness  to  change  its  methods  as  its  environment 
may  demand.  It  must  be  open  to  conviction  and 
must  have  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  tolerance." 

The  residents  identify  themselves  as  closely  as 
possible  with  the  life  of  the  neighborhood  and 
through  their  intimate  personal  contact  with  their 
neighbors,  both  individuals  and  families,  strive  to 
know  conditions  and  to  interpret  needs.  Their 
relation  with  the  neighborhood  is  one  of  mutual 
helpfulness.  The  settlement  resident  gains  a  knowl- 
edge and  a  point  of  view,  and  the  famihes  and  in- 
dividuals served  are  brought  into  more  profitable 
association    through    classes    and    clubs    and    into 
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contact  with  public,  private  and  social  agencies 
through  personal  sympathy  and  effort  of  the  resident. 
Because  of  the  workers'  knowledge  and  unselfish 
interest  the  neighborhood  is  often  interpreted 
through  them  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  The 
settlement  should  be  sympathetic  and  of  quick 
insight,  ready  to  change  its  function  promptly  with 
change  of  conditions. 

In  the  following  pages  only  the  recreational  side 
of  its  work  will  be  treated. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  in  the  small  backyard  of  a 
New  York  settlement  one  of  the  first  playgrounds 
in  America  was  opened  by  the  residents  who,  as 
almost  the  first  result  of  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  neighborhood,  discovered  the  need  for  super- 
vised play  space  for  the  children.  For  some  time  a 
playground  was  one  of  the  necessary  activities  of  set- 
tlements. Playgrounds  have  since  become  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  and  in  many  cities  are  so  well  con- 
ducted by  public  agencies,  that  the  settlement  play- 
ground has  become  largely  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
the  settlement  is  changing  its  progress  to  fit  other 
needs. 

In  Cleveland,  however,  since  public  agencies  have 
not  supplied  the  need  for  playgrounds,  especially  in 
those  sections  where  the  need  is  greatest,  the  settle- 
ments have  necessarily  devoted  much  of  their  energy 
to  the  attempt  to  meet  this  lack.  The  Cleveland 
settlements  are  located  in  the  more  congested  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  where  over-crowded  rooms  drive 
the  children  to  seek  the  streets  for  their  play  and  girls 
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II.     RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES  IN  CLEVELAND  SETTLEMENTS 
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Alta  House 
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Yes 
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Yes 
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No 

No 

No 
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No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Central  Friendly 
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No 
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Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes(c) 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yea 
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Alliance 
3754  Woodland 
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Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
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Yes 

Yes 
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No 
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No 
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No 
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Yes 
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No 
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No 

No 
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No 
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No 
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.. 
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No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

West  Side  Commu- 
nity House 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes  (c) 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yea 

(a)  Cooperates  with  city. 

(b)  Licensed  dance  hall. 

(c)  Not  a  public  library  branch. 

(d)  Began  its  work  Sept.,  1919. 


and  boys  to  meet  their  companions  in  hallways  or  in 
dimly-lighted  moving  picture  theatres.  "To  find 
pleasure  wherever  it  may  be  cheaply  on  sale," — this 
is  the  cry  of  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood. 
To  answer  this  cry,  the  settlement  opens  its  doors. 
The  Italian  wants  to  dance  to  festive  music,  the  Jew 
to  study  and  debate  in  his  leisure  hours,  the  Lith- 
uanian and  Bohemian  to  organize  for  choral  singing 
or  acting — so  it  goes  through  the  long  gamut  of 
varied  nationalities. 

There  are  at  present  eleven  settlements  in  the 
city,  ten  on  the  East  Side  and  one  on  the  West 
Side.  A  new  one  is  to  open  in  the  latter  portion 
of  the  city  in  the  fall.  While  the  recreation  policy 
of  each  settlement  has  been  based  on  a  careful  study 
of  neighborhood  conditions  and  planned  to  meet 
local  needs,  there  are  certain  activities  that  are  com- 
mon to  all;  cooking  and  sewing  for  example,  which 
seem  to  meet  a  universal  desire  of  girls.  Most  of 
the  settlements  have  also  gymnasium,  dancing  and 
handicraft  classes  of  various  kinds  for  girls  and  boys. 
The  following  two  tables  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  recreational  work  done  in  the  settlements: 
In  table  No.  1  the  activities  are  grouped  as  nearly 
as  possible  under  the  three  headings.  Educational, 
Social  and  Physical,  and  include  all  activities, 
whether  common  to  all  settlements  or  carried  on  in 
only  one  or  two.  In  table  No.  2  the  recreational 
facilities  are  listed  according  to  the  settlements 
offering  them.  References  to  both  of  these  tables 
will  be  made  in  later  sections. 
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From  both  tables  it  will  be  noticed  that  several 
subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools  are  also  offered 
in  the  settlements.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  parochial  schools  offer  no  courses 
either  in  manual  training  or  in  cooking  or  sewing, 
and  that  in  many  settlement  neighborhoods  the 
majority  of  the  children  come  from  parochial 
schools.  Although  the  settlement  classes  in  these 
subjects  serve  public  school  children,  also,  the  con- 
tention of  the  settlements  is  that  they  are  smaller 
and  the  children  can  for  this  reason  be  given  more 
individual  attention.  In  carpentry  and  sewing  they 
frequently  choose  what  articles  they  will  make  and 
it  is  maintained  there  is  greater  opportunity  to  de- 
velop originality  and  creative  power. 

Many  of  the  subjects  listed  under  "Educational" 
are  taught  not  in  formal  classes  but  in  self-governing 
clubs  of  children  or  young  people.  The  settlements 
realized  thirty  years  ago  that  the  club  instinct  could 
be  utilized  very  profitably  for  education  in  its  larger 
sense  and  club  organization  has  remained  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  settlement  ever  since.  The  value 
of  club  training  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The 
principle  of  self-government  under  a  good  leader, 
the  self-control  and  democracy  learned  through 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  the  ability 
to  cooperate  with  others,  appreciation  of  the  in- 
fluence of  organized  opinion  to  keep  one  up  to  high 
standards,  and  the  responsibility  of  each  individual 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole — all  these  can  be  taught 
through    a    well-managed    club.     Organization    of 
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this  kind  is  especially  valuable  in  welding  together 
the  widely  differing  foreign  nationalities  found  in 
one  district  in  Cleveland,  and,  too,  in  bringing 
together  the  American  and  foreign  born.  The 
problem  of  the  leader  is  to  discover  a  common  basis 
that  will  interest  all  elements.  In  all  club  organ- 
izations the  personality  of  the  leader  is  the  most 
essential  factor,  and  the  selection  and  training  of 
good  club  leaders  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  as  well 
as  important  duties  of  a  head-resident. 

The  settlement  clubs  are  as  nearly  self-supporting 
as  possible.  Each  member  pays  dues  to  the  club 
treasury,  which  in  turn  pays  a  small  "rent"  to  the 
settlement  for  the  use  of  the  room. 


II.    Summary  of  Recreation  in  Cleveland 

Settlements 

The  settlements  have  offered  a  contribution  to 
recreation  in  Cleveland  for  many  years,  recreation 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  neighborhood. 
The  oldest  of  the  settlements,  the  Central  Friendly 
Inn,  was  organized  in  1874  and  the  youngest  is  open- 
ing as  this  chapter  is  being  written.  The  average 
length  of  service  of  Cleveland  settlements  has  been 
sixteen  years.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  Cen- 
tral Friendly  Inn  began  its  career  as  a  mission  under 
the  auspices  of  the  W.C.T.U.  and  that  its  function 
was  primarily  religious.  Even  at  that  time,  however, 
some  aspects  of  the  settlement  were  found  in  the 
coffee  and  reading  rooms  and  the  "kitchen  garden" 
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and  at  present  the  institution  is  non-sectarian.  The 
settlement  that  has  opened  its  doors  last  is  also  re- 
ligious and  the  first  Catholic  settlement  in  Cleve- 
land, temporarily  financed  by  the  National  Catholic 
War  Council,  although  its  services  will  be  rendered 
to  all.  There  are  four  other  houses  in  whose  found- 
ing the  religious  element  played  a  part,  making  a 
total  of  six  out  of  the  eleven.  The  other  four  include 
the  Council  Educational  Alliance,  organized  in  1899, 
primarily  for  work  among  the  Jewish  immigrants; 
East  End  Neighborhood  House,  which  twelve  years 
ago  was  organized  by  a  group  of  three  social  work- 
ers, connected  with  Emanuel  Protestant  Evangelical 
Church;  The  Lend-a-Hand  House,  founded  and 
endowed  in  1892  as  a  mission,  free  kindergarten  and 
day  nursery;  and  the  West  Side  Community  House, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist 
Deaconesses. 

The  chief  motives  inspiring  the  founding  of  the 
other  settlement  houses  appear  to  be:  in  the  case 
of  The  Playhouse  an  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  two 
young  Oberlin  graduates  for  the  welfare  of  the  colored 
race,  which  it  has  served  since  its  organization  in 
1915;  The  Music  School  Settlement  has  as  its  object 
to  provide  musical  opportunities  for  music  lovers  of 
limited  means;  the  Alta  House,  which  grew  out  of 
the  work  of  the  Day  Nursery  and  Kindergarten 
Association,  was  founded  in  1900.  The  other  two 
settlement  houses  were  organized  apparently  only 
out  of  a  desire  to  serve  the  whole  social  welfare  of 
their  neighborhoods. 
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A  study  of  settlement  activities  brings  to  the  fore 
one  aspect  of  their  work  very  prominently,  namely  the 
intimacy  with  which  they  are  serving  the  foreign 
speaking  settlement  districts.  For  the  most  part 
the  neighborhoods  served  are  composed  of  many  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  but  in  one  case,  that  of  the  Alta 
House,  the  community  numbering  twenty-three  thou- 
sand people  is  wholly  Italian.  Tied  by  common 
tradition  and  custom,  the  group  is  like  a  great  family. 
Another  striking  territory  is  that  of  the  Central 
Friendly  Inn,  located  in  Haymarket  district  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Year  Book  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare 
Federation  as  "the  worst  square  mile  of  housing  in 
the  United  States."  It  is  made  up  of  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  Italians  and  the  remainder  Slovenes, 
Slavs,  Poles,  Syrians,  Greeks,  Bulgarians  and  Rou- 
manians. The  Playhouse  serves  a  district  predomi- 
nantly colored  although  there  are  many  whites  still 
living  there.  It  presents  a  problem  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  two  races  and  the  congestion  and 
over-crowding  caused  by  the  influx  of  the  negroes 
from  the  South.  Race  distinctions  are  not  recognized 
by  the  idealists  who  organized  the  house,  and  white 
and  black  play  together  in  the  Boy  Scout  troop,  on 
the  playground,  in  the  basket-ball  teams  and  other 
house  activities.  No  less  than  twenty-one  nationali- 
ties are  represented  in  the  West  Side  Neighborhood 
House. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  neighborhoods  served 
is  the  change  in  their  character  necessitating  a  change 
in  the  type  of  activities  and  the  manner  of  their 
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administration.  One  could  hardly  offer  the  same 
program  of  leisure  time  activities  in  a  territory  ex- 
clusively Jewish  that  he  would  in  a  distinctively 
Irish  community  or  one  of  mixed  nationalities.  Due 
partly  to  difference  in  racial  constituency  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  spontaneity  with  which  the 
people  of  a  neighborhood  respond  to  recreational 
activities. 

The  community  of  the  Council  Educational  Alli- 
ance ten  years  ago  was  very  largely  Jewish;  since 
that  time  the  Jewish  people  have  gradually  moved 
east  and  their  places  have  been  taken  by  Italians, 
Bohemians  and  Negroes,  although  its  principle  work 
is  still  among  the  Jews.  The  population  of  the  neigh- 
borhood around  Hiram  House  up  to  a  year  ago  was 
mostly  of  the  Slavic  races  and  Jews,  99  per  cent  foreign. 
The  recent  purchase  by  a  railroad  company  of  several 
blocks  of  land  opposite  the  Hiram  House  buildings  on 
Orange  Avenue,  and  the  tearing  down  of  the  houses 
encumbering  the  property,  affected  hundreds  of  fami- 
Hes  and  changed  the  racial  character  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  Jewish  families  and  many  of  the  Slavs 
moved  to  other  sections  of  the  city.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  the  neighborhood  is  now  Italian  with  many  Bul- 
garians and  a  small  percentage  of  Slavs,  also  many 
Negroes  who  have  come  to  Cleveland  in  thousands 
from  the  Southern  cities  during  the  past  three  years. 
Goodrich  Settlement  had  headquarters  in  one  neigh- 
borhood for  fifteen  years,  when  it  moved  because  of 
a  change  in  the  district  from  a  residence  to  a  busi- 
ness character.    It  is  now  in  a  peculiarly  cosmopolitan 
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district  and  works  among  thirteen  nationalities: 
Lithuanians,  Slovaks,  Croatians,  Slovenians,  Rou- 
manians, Poles,  Hungarians,  Syrians,  Serbians,  Ger- 
mans, English,  Scotch,  and  Irish-American. 

Variety  of  nationalities  makes  organization  diffi- 
cult, but  occasionally  the  settlement  finds  great 
virtue  in  the  various  natures  of  the  racial  stock  with 
which  it  deals.  In  the  settlement  last  mentioned  a 
Woman's  Club,  chiefly  German  and  Irish-American 
is  doing  Americanization  work  by  welcoming  to 
membership  some  of  the  Lithuanians  and  other  more 
recent  arrivals  in  the  district.  There  is  also  a  well- 
organized  Young  Men's  Club  of  mixed  nationalities, 
whose  interest  in  national  and  civic  matters  is  keen. 
The  largest  attendance  is  from  foreign  organizations. 
The  Lithuanians  use  the  settlement  as  a  sort  of 
national  headquarters.  Twelve  Lithuanian  societies, 
including  a  singing  society  and  a  theatrical  organiza- 
tion meet  here  monthly,  and  the  auditorium  is  rented 
frequently  for  Lithuanian  dances,  dramatic  perform- 
ances and  mass  meetings.  Besides  the  Lithuanian 
societies  a  Slovak,  two  Jugo-SIav,  a  Croatian  and  a 
Polish  society  meet  regularly,  renting  the  hall  also 
for  their  entertainments. 

The  settlements  are  usually  quite  parochial  in 
regard  to  families  served  but  an  exception  exists  in 
the  case  of  the  Cleveland  Music  School  Settlement. 
Its  pupils  gather  from  all  parts  of  the  town  because 
of  its  specialized  activities. 

Almost  universally  the  neighborhoods  around  the 
settlement  houses  are  congested  and  housing  condi- 
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tions  are  bad.  Especially  are  the  neighborhoods  of 
the  Central  Friendlj'  Inn,  Goodrich  Social  Settle- 
ment, Hiram  House  and  the  Playhouse  congested. 
It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  regard  that  nine  of  the  eleven 
settlements  maintain  playgrounds. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  recreational  activities  in 
settlements  is  the  club  character  of  the  organization 
of  these  activities.  Eight  of  the  settlements  main- 
tain small  club  rooms  and  one  at  least  a  club  room 
for  adults.  In  the  self-governed  organizations  leader- 
ship and  organization  ability  are  developed  in  the 
participants.  In  the  Council  Educational  Alliance 
the  self-government  of  the  settlement  is  unique.  A 
House  Congress,  composed  ,of  two  representatives 
from  each  club,  decides  the  policy  of  the  clubs  and 
the  management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  settle- 
ment is  being  turned  over  more  and  more  to  the  club 
members.  A  large  Mothers'  Club  at  The  Alliance  is 
composed  of  over  two  hundred  members,  who  are  con- 
ducting their  meetings  in  Yiddish,  but  are  learning 
Enghsh  and  are  trying  out  a  very  successful  experi- 
ment in  cooperative  camping.  Club  rooms  opened 
to  the  neighbors  are  managed  successfully  at  the 
Alliance.  Club  rooms  for  the  men  are  equipped  with 
files  of  newspapers  in  many  languages  and  an  at- 
tractively furnished  room  is  open  to  the  3'oung  people 
for  informal  club  use.  In  the  case  of  the  East  End 
Neighborhood  House  noteworthy  use  is  made  of  the 
large  ball-room  not  only  by  the  house  clubs  but  by 
outside  organizations. 

Although  all  the  settlements  maintain  clubs  it  is 
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also  worth  special  mention  that  Hiram  House  has  a 
Camp  P'ire  organization  composed  of  twenty  dif- 
ferent groups,  each  under  its  leader,  and  several 
young  men's  clubs  with  keen  interest  in  dramatics 
and  community  singing.  The  Supper  Club  of  the 
Lend-a-Hand  House  was  organized  by  the  mothers 
who  bring  children  to  the  nursery,  who  meet  once  a 
month  to  cook  their  own  supper  and  later  dance  and 
play  games.  These  are  but  typical  examples  of  the 
club  organization  of  Cleveland  settlements. 

The  Home  Makers'  Class  is  an  interesting  develop- 
ment at  the  Central  Friendly  Inn,  a  six  year  course 
in  home-making  open  to  girls,  partly  financed  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  For  the  past  two 
years  students  of  the  West  Technical  High  School 
and  of  the  College  for  Women  have  conducted  these 
classes  under  settlement  supervision,  receiving  credit 
for  the  work.  The  graduated  home-makers  have 
developed  a  Girl  Scout  group. 

Use  of  the  settlement  house  by  adult  groups  is 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Alta  House,  which 
turns  over  its  facilities  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
men  of  the  neighborhood  on  Sunday  and  is  occupied 
all  day  by  lodges  and  other  Italian  benefit  and  labor 
organizations,  including  the  Granite  Cutters'  Union. 
Years  ago  two  girls'  clubs  were  formed  at  Alta  House 
which  meet  even  today  although  these  girls  have 
grown  to  womanhood  and  now  see  their  own  children 
enjoying  the  clubs  and  other  activities  of  the  settle- 
ment. A  small  group  of  men  with  their  first  natural- 
ization papers  meet  for  civic  instruction  at  the  Cen- 
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tral  Friendly  Inn.  Except  through  its  kindergarten, 
however,  the  women  of  the  later  neighborhood  are 
not  organized.  They  have  formed  a  Kindergarten 
Mother's  Club  as  many  of  the  settlements  have. 

Other  than  its  club  organizations  the  settlement 
uses  most  the  class  method  in  conducting  its  work. 
Domestic  Science  classes  are  held  in  seven  of  the 
settlements,  Manual  Training  in  six.  In  one  settle- 
ment, namely  the  Lend-a-Hand  House,  a  new  activ- 
ity has  been  begun  in  the  toy  making  classes,  where 
not  only  the  simple  painted  stationary  toys  are 
made  but  also  the  fairly  complicated  mechanical 
contrivances.  Art  classes  are  held  in  one  settlement. 
Music  is  taught  in  several  of  the  settlements  and 
the  following  are  doing  noteworthy  work:  Alta 
House  provides  for  its  Italian  clientele  choral  work 
and  individual  instrumental  lessons  and  also  main- 
tains a  boys'  band;  the  Cleveland  Music  School 
Settlement  gives  lessons  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
and  conducts  a  symphony  orchestra  under  a  dis- 
tinguished leader,  open  to  all  non-professional  musi- 
cians, and  also  a  children's  orchestra;  the  East  End 
Neighborhood  House  has  a  choral  club  and  Hiram 
House  a  band  with  a  city-wide  reputation. 

Gymnasium  classes  are  held  in  at  least  six  of  the 
settlements.  A  feature  of  Hiram  House  class  admin- 
istration is  the  work  of  the  college  boys  and  girls 
who  give  efficient  help  in  organizing  and  directing 
the  playground  activities  every  summer.  Under 
the  supervision  of  the  settlement  they  are  given  col- 
lege credit  for  their  recreational  work. 
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The  settlements  carry  on  much  work  that  is 
primarily  entertaining  rather  than  instructive  as  are 
the  classes,  or  social  in  the  group  sense  as  are  the 
clubs.  Five  of  them  have  dance  halls  and  eight  at 
least  maintain  game  rooms.  Alta  House,  for  example, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Italian  settlement  is  the  only 
social  center  in  the  neighborhood  and  to  its  gym- 
nasium, dancing  hall  and  club  rooms  flock  all  ages, 
from  the  tiny  Carmella,  who  is  celebrating  her  sixth 
birthday  with  the  usual  ceremony  and  festivity,  to 
the  bride  of  sixteen  who  comes  from  the  church  to 
the  House  for  her  wedding  reception.  On  Sunday 
afternoons  at  the  Council  Educational  Alliance  all 
through  the  winter  plays,  concerts  or  moving  picture 
shows  are  given  in  the  auditorium  for  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood.  At  Goodrich  Social  Settlement 
the  large,  artistic  auditorium  is  a  licensed  dance  hall. 
Dances  semi-weekly  the  year  round  and  three  and 
four  times  a  week  during  the  winter  months  are  not 
only  well  attended  but  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
deportment  and  dress. 

Another  group  of  the  settlement  activities  of  a 
recreational  nature  is  the  literary.  Six  of  the  houses 
support  branch  libraries,  four  of  these  being  branches 
of  the  Public  Library.  Alta  House  gives  frequent 
parties  for  eighth  grade  graduates  as  well  as  for  the 
young  people  attending  high  school  in  order  to  stimu- 
late ambition  for  higher  education.  At  these  parties 
permants  of  the  different  high  schools  are  displayed 
and  the  school  yells  given  with  gre^t  spirit.  Under 
the  chaperonage  of  Alta  House  residents  trips  of  the 
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young  people  are  inatle  to  the  better  theaters  of  the 
city.  At  the  Council  Educational  Alliance  the 
dramatic  ability  of  the  Jewish  people  is  j;iven  expres- 
sion in  plays  of  Dunsany,  Maeterlinck  and  other 
modern  dramatists  given  with  considerable  artistic 
success.  In  1918  successful  pageants  were  given  by 
the  East  End  Neighborhood  House  and  Goodrich 
Social  Settlement. 

In  connection  with  the  literary  activities  of  the 
settlements  the  close  cooperation  between  them  and 
the  schools  should  be  noticed.  Unusually  close  co- 
operation exists  between  Alta  House  and  the  Murray 
Hill  School.  The  gymnasium  of  the  Rawlings  School 
is  used  by  the  East  End  Neighborhood  House  for  its 
classes  abd  the  auditorium  of  the  school  for  a  course 
of  weekly  lectures  under  settlement  auspices,  while 
the  children  of  the  school  come  to  the  settlement 
laundry  classes  and  hold  an  exhibit  of  their  work 
later  in  the  school.  The  Playhouse  in  the  colored 
section  makes  frequent  use  of  the  Long  wood  School 
in  the  neighborhood  for  gymnasium,  cooking  and 
other  classes. 

Unique  features  of  settlement  work  are  to  be 
found  in  the  West  Side  Community  House  where 
vesper  services  of  song,  story  and  pictures  are  held 
every  Sunday  afternoon  and  where  a  new  building 
is  soon  to  house  a  gymnasium,  neighborhood  laundry, 
model  suite,  and  public  bath,  and  at  Merrick  House 
where  social  club  rooms,  comfortably  furnished  will 
be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  factory  girls  of  the 
district. 
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Summer  Activities. — In  summer,  tlie  settlements 
all  change  the  character  of  their  activities.  Indoor 
meetings  of  clubs  and  classes  almost  entirely  cease, 
and  the  work  is  reorganized  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  neighborhood  in  hot  weather.  Several 
of  the  settlements:  Hiram  House,  Alta  House,  and 
the  Council  Educational  Alliance,  operate  play- 
grounds in  the  summer.  In  connection  with  its 
playground  Hiram  House  has  for  several  years  car- 
ried on  a  unique  summer  activity  called  Progress 
City,  which  supphes  moral  and  educational  training, 
as  well  as  recreation.  The  "City"  is  managed  as 
any  well-organized  municipality  should  be :  elections 
are  held  weekly,  officials  are  sworn  in  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  "City"  welfare  during  their  term 
of  office.  All  city  activities  in  miniature  are  carried 
on  during  the  day,  banking  transactions,  debates  on 
Municipal  policies,  payments  to  citizens  for  labor 
performed,  street  cleaning,  shopping  in  Progress 
City  stores,  besides  classes  in  various  kinds  of  hand- 
work. 

Progress  City  is  conducted  for  seven  weeks  in 
summer.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  playground 
is  open  eleven  hours  a  day  for  sports  of  all  kinds, 
with  ice  skating  and  a  toboggan  slide  in  the  winter. 
The  Alta  House  and  the  Council  Educational  Alli- 
ance playgrounds  are  open  in  the  summer  months 
only,  with  excellent  equipment  and  well-trained 
supervisors.  Several  settlements  cooperate  with 
the  Park  Department  in  running  playgrounds  in 
their  neighborhoods,  usually  contributing  one  or  two 
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full-time  or  part-time  workers  and  general  super- 
vision. These  settlements  are  The  Playhouse,  East 
End  Neighborhood  House  and  Goodrich  House. 
Lend-a-Hand  and  West  Side  Community  House 
have  small  playgrounds  used  exclusively  for  the 
children  of  their  Day  Nurseries.  East  End  Neigh- 
borhood House  has  for  several  years  conducted  a 
course  in  practical  gardening  in  cooperation  with 
the  city.  The  children  of  the  neighborhood  have 
planted  and  cultivated  individual  gardens,  raising 
vegetables  for  their  homes  and,  during  the  war,  the 
girls  were  taught  to  can  the  vegetables  thus  raised. 

Other  summer  activities  of  the  settlements  are 
weekly  dances  open  to  the  young  people  for  a  small 
charge,  and  supervised  by  residents.  These  dances 
are  very  popular  and  fill  a  real  need  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Day  parties  of  children  are  taken  to  the 
country  weekly  by  many  of  the  settlements;  the 
children  bring  their  car-fare  and  lunch  and  spend 
the  day  at  one  of  the  beaches  or  in  the  woods  under 
the  care  of  experienced  leaders.  Here  they  learn 
swimming,  tracking,  a  little  about  flowers  and  birds, 
and  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  camping.  All  the 
year  round  trips  of  this  sort  are  becoming  more 
popular,  especially  among  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts 
and  Camp  Fire  Girls. 

Three  of  the  settlements,  Hiram  House,  Goodrich 
House  and  Central  Friendly  Inn  have  summer 
camps  within  easy  traveling  distance  from  the  city, 
where  groups  of  children,  mothers  and  babies,  and 
sometimes  the  fathers,  too,  are  sent  for  two  weeks 
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or  more  vacation.  These  camps  are  open  usually 
from  the  last  of  June  to  Labor  Day,  under  the  care 
of  trained  directors.  The  Hiram  House  camp  at 
Chagrin  Falls  accommodates  thirty  girls  and  thirty- 
five  bo3''s  at  a  time,  and  has  in  addition  a  cottage 
for  working  girls  accommodating  twelve,  and  tents 
for  the  older  boys — twenty-four  at  a  time,  used 
both  for  week-ends  and  vacations. 

Goodrich  Farm,  near  Northfield,  takes  care  of  the 
fresh  air  needs  of  between  four  and  five  hundred 
boys  and  girls,  adults  and  babies.  The  camp  accom- 
modates one  hundred  at  a  time  and  only  club  mem- 
bers and  their  famihes  are  eligible.  Groups  are  sent 
for  two  weeks  at  a  time,  but  a  longer  stay  is  per- 
mitted in  cases  of  need.  Mothers  with  babies  are 
provided  for  in  one  of  the  cottages,  and  a  tent  is 
reserved  for  older  men,  both  for  week-ends  and 
longer  stays,  so  that  the  whole  family  may  have  an 
outing  together. 

The  Council  Educational  Alliance  maintains  on 
the  grounds  of  Camp  Wise  at  Euclid  a  fresh  air 
camp  supported  by  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Chari- 
ties, a  tent  colonj'"  for  senior  boys,  a  week-end  camp 
for  senior  girls  and  a  mothers'  club  camp.  An  unique 
feature  of  the  last  is  the  cooperative  vacation  plan 
worked  out  by  the  mothers'  club  of  the  Alliance. 
This  club  of  Jewish  women  bought  a  number  of  tents 
in  which  they  spend  their  vacations,  going  out  ten 
at  a  time  for  a  two  weeks'  stay.  All  the  housekeeping 
is  done  cooperatively  and  the  expense  shared. 

Central  Friendly  Inn  conducts  a  vacation  home 
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from  July  until  September  at  a  farm  in  Northfield, 
loaned  by  the  o^vner  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
living  in  the  Haymarket  district.  The  farm  accom- 
modates thirty  boys  and  girls  at  a  time  and  is  used 
to  its  full  capacity  through  the  summer  season. 

III.    The  Settlement's  Contribution  to 
Recreation 

A  recent  immigrant  who,  since  his  arrival  has  at- 
tained national  distinction,  once  called  the  settle- 
ment "the  flame  by  which  the  melting-pot  melts." 
The  personal  note  of  the  settlement,  its  warm  recog- 
nition and  appreciation  of  the  culture  of  the  foreign 
nationality  was  what  in  his  mind  kindled  the  loyalty 
of  those  immigrants  who  come  in  contact  with  it  to 
the  new  land.  It  is  this  personal  element  that  is  the 
settlement's  contribution  to  recreation.  It  does  more 
than  offer  supervised  play  under  trained  super- 
vision; it  offers  with  that  close  knowledge  of  the 
home  and  interest  in  the  individual. 

The  settlement  does  intensive  work,  with  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  initiative  and  responsibilitj'', 
while  the  public  recreation  agenc}'"  does,  of  necessity, 
extensive  work.  The  latter  must  reach  large  num- 
bers in  order  to  meet  the  public  recreation  needs; 
the  settlement  on  the  other  hand,  can  work  inten- 
sively on  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

This  strength  of  the  settlement  is  also  its  weak- 
ness; for  while  it  is  dealing  intensively  with  a  com- 
paratively small  number,  the  large  recreational 
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needs  of  vast  masses  must  be  met.  Because  of  the 
extensive  need,  extensive  methods  and  equipment 
and  extensive  organization  must  be  supplied  by  not 
only  the  pubhc  agencies,  but  also  by  other  private 
organizations.  In  its  intensive  work  the  settlement 
should  (and  does)  train  leadership  that  would  exert 
influence  in  a  wider  way  in  the  more  extensive  forms 
of  recreation.  It  should  set  an  example  of  model 
forms  of  play  activity  and  standards  that  might  be 
copied  in  neighborhood  groups.  It  is  also  a  valuable 
asset  in  furnishing  a  center  for  groups  formed  by 
official  and  unofficial  organizing  agencies  or  for  spon- 
taneous groups  that  seek  some  of  its  advantages. 

It  provides  leaven  where  it  is  needed  most,  in  the 
congested  and  foreign-speaking  settlements,  but  it  is 
a  leaven  only.  Its  work  is  done  very  largely  with 
children  and  the  contribution  they  make  in  later 
life  to  establish  American  standards  is  very  real,  but 
the  task  it  is  working  at  demands  far  greater  forces 
in  addition  to  its  splendid  personal  and  family  work. 
It  is  one  of  the  organizations  that  are  teaching  best, 
cooperation  in  primary  groups.  It  needs  to  supple- 
ment its  work  organizations  to  extend,  as  Professor 
Coole}'  would  say,  primary  group  ideals.  It  is  teach- 
ing democracy  and  striving  for  self  support  among 
those  who  participate  in  its  benefits.  In  some  forms 
of  recreation  it  may  well  find,  as  it  has  in  part  and 
as  other  organizations  have,  some  activities  that 
not  only  ''pay  their  own  way,"  but  help  to  support 
those  other  activities  which  usually  are  more  in- 
structive and  more  in  agreement  with  settlement 
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workers'  standards  than  settlement  neighbors'  de- 
sires. Motion  pictures  and  dances  in  particular 
have  been  successful  contenders  in  a  pay-as-you-go 
policy  or  better.  Most  other  settlement  activities 
are  less  helpful  by  far. 

The  settlement  reaches  the  whole  family.  Many 
of  the  settlement  activities  are  open  to  all  ages  and 
there  are  settlement  parties  at  which  the  two  genera- 
tions come  together  and  learn  to  understand  and 
appreciate  each  other.  Hence  a  contribution  is  made 
to  the  bridging  of  the  rift  between  the  American- 
born  child  and  his  foreign-born  parents.  It  is  here 
that  the  Summer  Camp  does  a  great  service,  espe- 
cially where  provision  is  made  for  both  young  and 
old  at  the  same  place. 

The  settlement's  work  is  family  and  individual 
based  on  knowledge  and  sympathy  of  the  conditions 
of  all  kinds  that  surround  the  people  it  serves.  The 
basic  fact  in  its  work  is  identification  of  settlement 
"residents"  in  the  district.  Hence  they  are  of  great 
importance  in  all  matters  of  social  maladjustment. 
It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  cases  of  maladjustment 
are  not  the  rule  and  are  comparatively  few,  and  the 
settlement  because  of  its  intensive  methods  is  fitted 
to  help  largely  with  them. 

Again  the  contribution  of  the  settlement  is  that 
of  a  pioneer.  It  can  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  newer  needs  and  unappreciated  values  in  the 
newer  folk  of  America.  It  can  study  to  adapt  itself 
to  problems  that  have  not  been  worked  out.  Its 
solutions  must  be  proved  by  it  before  they  can  be 
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accepted  by  the  public  agencies  and  put  into  prac- 
tice generally.  When  once  accepted,  however,  it  is 
clearly  the  task  of  the  settlement  to  pass  on  to  either 
refinements  of  those  solutions  or  better  still,  new 
problems.  The  duplication  by  Cleveland  settle- 
ments for  public  school  children  of  work  offered  in 
public  schools  is  hardly  to  be  justified. 

And  because  it  must  be  forever  pioneering,  the 
settlement  must,  as  Miss  Addams  has  said,  be 
flexible  and  ready  to  try  experiments.  Its  value  lies 
in  its  fluid  rather  than  its  static  qualities.  The 
measure  of  its  success  lies  in  the  truth  of  its  vision 
and  in  its  ability  to  adapt  itself  swiftly  to  neighbor- 
hood needs,  as  it  sees  them. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
CLUBS  AND  SOCIETIES 

(Not  including  Clubs  in  Y.W.C.A.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Churches, 
Settlements  or  Industries) 

Clubs  of  all  kinds  form  a  very  important  recreationa  1 
facility  in  any  community.  They  provide  for  a  rela- 
tively higher  type  of  recreation — social  contact — 
practice  of  a  hobby — and  in  the  clubs  for  the  young, 
joy  of  belonging  and  opportunity  for  self  measure- 
ment. When  it  is  considered  that  each  one  of  us  is 
something  of  an  artist,  something  of  a  builder,  some- 
thing of  an  explorer,  something  of  a  nurturer,  some- 
thing of  a  hunter  and  something  of  a  fighter,  and  that 
in  the  artificial  environment  of  a  city  opportunities 
for  the  expression  of  these  desires  can  only  be  ob- 
tained or  at  least  best  be  obtained  by  many  people 
working  together  (clubs)  it  is  evident  that  an  enor- 
mous organization  will  be  necessary  if  the  joy  and 
growth  which  comes  from  such  expression  is  obtained 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Cleveland. 

Compared  with  other  cities,  Cleveland  is  pretty 
well  supplied  with  clubs,  178  being  listed  in  the  City 
Directory,  but  judged  by  the  ideal  suggested  above, 
much  remains  to  be  done.    In  fact  here  is  presented 
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a  most  fertile  field  for  work  by  recreational  experts, 
a  field  usually  overlooked. 

For  presentation  here  Cleveland's  clubs  have  been 
grouped  as  follows: 

1.  Clubs  organized  for  a  special  but  with  some- 
thing of  a  civic  purpose. 

2.  Fraternal   orders,   secret   societies   and   labor 
unions. 

3.  Social  clubs. 

4.  Social,  sport  clubs. 

5.  Music,  art,  literary  and  dramatic  clubs. 

6.  Athletic  clubs. 

7.  Boys'  clubs. 

8.  Girls'  clubs. 

CLUBS  WITH  A  CIVIC  PURPOSE 

Builders  Exchange 500  members 

Chamber  of  Commerce 3,700 

Chamber  of  Industry 756 

Cleveland  Advertising  Club 950 

Cleveland  Automobile  Club 9,000 

Electrical  Club,  Electrical  League.  .  .    500 

Exchange  Club 300 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 500 

Gyro  Club 300 

Kiwanis  Club 300 

Men's  City  Club 2,500 

Rotary  Club 300 

Women's  City  Club 2,500 

Girls'  Bureau,  with  a  girls'  camp  and 
Vacation  Saving  Club 7,000        " 

All  of  these  clubs  have  extensive  headquarters  and 
paid  secretaries  who  give  their  full  time  to  the  work. 
The  extent  to  which  they  use  recreation  depends  on 
the  initiative  and  genius  of  the  secretary,  usually,  but 
sometimes  on  the  activity  of  an  entertainment  com- 
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mittee.  Types  of  recreational  activities  are  weekly 
luncheons,  smokers,  ladies'  nights,  dances,  children's 
parties  and  annual  picnics.  Much  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  working  out  the  very  best  type  of  recrea- 
tion for  this  type  of  club  to  use  and  helping  to  install 
it.  The  parents'  teachers'  associations  or  mothers' 
clubs  which  have  been  organized  in  many  schools 
offer  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  promoting  recrea- 
tion where  it  is  most  needed. 

There  are  said  to  be  123  different  fraternal  and 
secret  organizations  in  Cleveland,  the  largest  with  a 
membership  of  10,000.  Types  of  these  organizations 
are :  The  Masons,  Oddfellows,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Eagles, 
Moose,  Elks.  These  clubs  own  or  rent  quarters  and 
constitute  a  very  important  recreational  facility. 
"  Lodge  night "  means  much  in  the  recreational  life  of 
thousands  of  men  in  Cleveland;  in  many  cases  it  is 
the  only  recreation.  The  "Lodge  Rooms"  are  used 
in  most  instances  at  other  times  than  the  regular 
lodge  meeting  time  by  members  and  their  families  for 
social  purposes. 

The  labor  unions  with  regular  headquarters  have 
become  a  factor  in  public  recreation  and  contribute 
to  the  joy  of  their  membership  by  promoting  recrea- 
tional activities.  The  recreational  activities  of  this 
organization,  aside  from  the  regular  meetings  which 
are  social  as  well  as  business  gatherings,  consist  of 
dances,  banquets,  entertainments,  theatricals,  out- 
ings and  picnics.  Here  again  is  presented  an  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  the  recreational  life  of  thousands 
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of  people  by  a  careful  study  of  the  type  of  recreation 
best  suited  to  lodge  purposes  and  by  instructing  the 
leaders  in  the  best  methods  of  carrj^ing  them  out. 

Social  Clubs 
Types: 

The  Union  Club 911  members 

The  University  Club 700 

The  Tavern  Club 160 

The  Hermit  Club 257 

The  Roadside  Club 140 

The  Cleveland  Athletic  Club 2,650 

These  are  purely  social  clubs,  therefore  recreational, 
and  present  to  their  members  various  types  of  rec- 
reational facilities,  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club  being 
one  of  the  most  completely  equipped  clubs  in  the 
country.  All  of  these  clubs  own  their  buildings 
and  contribute  largely,  through  such  activities  as 
dances,  lectures,  receptions,  smokes,  outings,  tennis, 
squash,  swimming,  gymnastics,  fairs  and  picnics,  to 
the  recreational  life  of  the  members  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

There  are  in  Cleveland  many  small  social  clubs 
which  promote  dancing  and  other  recreation.  They 
spring  up  quickly  and  often  die  just  as  rapidl}'. 
Many  of  them  have  a  bad  influence.  All  need 
direction  and  inspiration. 

Social,  Sport  Clubs 

Golf  Clubs:   Mayfield,  Country,  Shaker,  Oakwood^ 

Willowick,  Keswick,  Dover  Bay,  Highland  Park. 
Cleveland  Gun  Club 
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Cleveland  Yacht  Club 

Tennis  Clubs:  East  End  Club,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland 

West  Shore. 

These  clubs  are  purely  recreational  clubs  and  fur- 
nish high  grade  faciUties  for  the  promotion  of  the 
various  sports  among  the  memberships.  They  are 
most  valuable  recreational  assets  to  the  city.  All 
are  exclusive  and  somewhat  expensive  but  most  have 
long  "waiting  lists." 

Music,  Art,  Literary  and  Dramatic  Clubs 

Types: 

The  Musical  Arts  Association, 
Fortnightly  Club, 
Singers  Club, 
Drama  League, 
Cleveland  Art  Club, 
Shakespeare  and  Browning  Clubs. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  people  who 
have  ample  opportunity  for  expressing  themselves  in 
art,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  relatively  only  a  few  are 
members  of  these  clubs.  Here  again  is  presented  a 
big  opportunity  to  add  much  to  the  happiness  and 
culture  of  our  people. 

Athletic  Clubs 

There  are  many  purely  athletic  clubs  in  Cleveland 
which  were  originally  organized  to  back  a  baseball, 
basket  ball,  football,  track  team  or  to  promote  box- 
ing and  which  promote  other  recreations  at  the 
same  time.  These  clubs  change  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
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difficult  to  determine  the  actual  number,  but  it  prob- 
ably runs  into  the  hundreds  and  they  contribute  to 
the  recreational  life  of  thousands  of  people.  Too 
little  thought  has  been  given  to  influencing  the 
activities  of  these  clubs  and  it  is  an  important  work 
for  a  central  recreational  expert. 


Boys'  Clubs 
(Does  not  include  Settlement,  Y.M.C.A.  or  Church  Clubs) 

Club  life,  which  tends  to  satisfy  the  gang  instinct  in 
boys,  may  have  a  powerful  influence  for  good  or  evil, 
as  they  are  directed.  Just  the  simple  joy  of  "  belong- 
ing to  "  is  enough  to  hold  boys  for  a  time  in  clubs  when 
the  program  of  activities  is  verj'-  poor;  but  when  a 
rounded,  pedagogical  program  is  combined  with  the 
"joy  of  belonging"  a  most  powerful  influence  is 
exerted,  an  influence  which  is  now  being  used  by 
educators,  religious  workers  and  social  workers  for 
the  furthering  of  their  ends.  Cleveland  is  fairly  well 
supplied  with  clubs  for  boys  12  to  16  years  of  age, 
but  boys  older  and  younger  are  not  taken  care  of  as 
they  should  be.  Promotion  of  clubs  of  loose  organ- 
ization for  boys  under  12  and  of  stronger  organization 
for  boys  over  15  is  a  very  important  work  for  Cleve- 
land to  do. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  presents  to  its  members 

(boys  12  to  18  years)  a  most  complete  program  of 
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activities,  all  of  which  arc  recreational.  Any  self- 
respecting  boy  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  may  be- 
come a  member. 

It  has  a  very  strong  appeal,  it  satisfies  the  desire  in 
every  normal  boy  "to  belong,"  for  here  is  a  national 
organization  with  representatives  everywhere  and 
with  a  boy's  hero  at  its  head  (Dan  Beard).  It  brings 
to  every  boy  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  and  en- 
joy ritual;  it  brings  to  each  boy  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  a  better  and  better  "standing"  in  the  organiza- 
tion by  presenting  grades  of  scouts;  it  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  self-measurement,  for  achievement  and 
offers  insignia  (scalps)  to  designate  victories;  it  pre- 
sents activities  which,  if  indulged  in,  will  bring  about 
expression  of  all  the  fundamental  instincts.  Its  re- 
cords continually  show  boys  just  "where  they  stand  " 
and  spur  them  to  effort  to  secure  higher  standings. 
It  stresses  a  "good  turn"  each  day  as  well  as  work 
for  the  community. 

There  is  a  strong  central  (national)  organization 
which  works  through  a  local  council.  The  local  coun- 
cil works  through  a  scout  executive,  who  is  paid  and 
who  deals  with  the  volunteer  scout  masters  who 
come  into  direct  touch  with  the  boys. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Cleveland 

There  are  130  troops  of  Boy  Scouts  with  a  member- 
ship of  about  3,000  boys.  There  are  130  scout  mas- 
ters and  volunteers  and  175  assistant  scout  masters, 
also  volunteers.    The  scout  executive  in  Cleveland 
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says  it  is  a  98  per  cent  voluntary  organization.  There 
is  a  strong  active  headquarters  organization  consisting 
of  a  council,  a  scout  executive,  three  field  executives 
and  five  office  employees.  All  are  giving  full  time  to 
the  work  and  all  are  paid  except  the  council.  Pro- 
vision is  made  through  a  scout  masters'  school  to 
give  a  certain  amount  of  training  to  the  men  who 
have  charge  of  troops.  The  school,  during  1918- 
1919,  consisted  of  24  hours'  work  at  headquarters  and 
three  or  four  afternoons  in  the  parks.  Fifty-four 
men  attended. 

The  organization  owns  camp  equipment  for  about 
200  and  conducts  a  summer  camp  for  scouts;  about 
400  different  boys  were  expected  to  attend  the  camp 
in  the  summer  of  1919.  The  Boy  Scouts  organization 
has  just  bought  35  acres  of  land  near  Chagrin  Falls 
and  plans  to  buy  tracts  to  the  west  and  south  of  the 
city  for  the  outdoor  work  of  the  troops. 

Work  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Cleveland. — There  are 
approximately  50,000  boys  in  Cleveland  of  Boy  Scout 
age  (12  to  18).  Of  these  the  organization  is  now 
touching  about  3,000.  It  has  also  touched  others  dur- 
ing the  years  of  its  existence  but  the  number  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate.  It  is  estimated  that  70  per  cent  of 
the  organization  is  new  each  year.  The  influence  of 
the  organization  is  seen  outside  its  membership  in 
that  many  of  its  activities  have  been  adopted  by 
groups,  not  members,  and  its  methods  of  organiza- 
tion have  been  adopted  in  other  fields. 

Last  year  it  spent  $27,700  or  a  little  more  than 
$9.00  per  member  in  doing  its  work.  On  June  1  there 
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were  2,812  active  scouts  in  Cleveland,  distributed 
according  to  ages  as  follows: 


Age 

Number  of  Members 

Age 

Nui 

vibeb  of  Members 

12 

662 

17 

86 

13 

808 

18 

14 

14 

744 

19 

3 

15 

432 

20 

1 

16 

210 

Of  these  2,200  were  tenderfoot  scouts;  467  were  sec- 
ond class  scouts,  and  145  were  first  class  scouts,  of 
which  98  had  won  special  merit  badges.  In  other 
words,  79  per  cent  of  the  scouts  in  Cleveland  had 
qualified  for  standing  in  the  scout  organization  only 
to  the  extent  of, 

(1)  Knowing  the  Scout  Law,  motto,  sign,  salute 
and  significance  of  the  badge. 

(2)  Knowing  the  composition  and  history  of  the 
national  flag  and  the  customary  forms  of  respect  due 
to  it. 

(3)  Knowing  how  to  tie  10  knots  and  hitches,  but 
not  advanced  to  the  point  where  they  could  become 
second  class  scouts.  The  Second  Class  Scout  grade 
is  attained  by  accomplishing  the  following: 

(1)  Serve  at  least  1  month  as  tenderfoot. 

(2)  Elementary  first  aid. 

(3)  Elementary  signaling. 

(4)  Track  Y2  mile  in  25  minutes,  or  describe  1  out 
of  74  store  windows  observed  for  1  minute  each. 

(5)  Go  a  mile  in  12  minutes  at  scout's  pace. 

(6)  Use  properly  knife  and  hatchet. 
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(7)  Prove  ability  to  build  a  fire  in  the  open,  using 
not  more  than  two  matches. 

(8)  Cook  3^  lb.  of  meat  and  two  potatoes  in  the 
open,  without  cooking  utensils. 

(9)  Earn  and  deposit  $1.00  at  least  in  the  bank, 

(10)  Know  the  16  points  of  the  compass. 

Only  IQ}4:  per  cent  of  the  boy  scouts  of  Cleveland 
have  attained  to  this  grade  while  only  43^  per  cent 
have  become  first  class  scouts.  As  a  criterion  of  pro- 
gress, the  chief  executive  of  the  Cleveland  Scouts  set 
up  the  following  standard.  If  any  member  of  a  troop 
advanced  in  any  branch  of  scouting,  the  troop  was 
given  credit  for  progress  during  that  month.  During 
April  1919,  out  of  108  troops,  29  were  given  credit 
for  progress  and  during  May  23  troops  progressed. 
Forty-three  troops  made  no  progress  in  scouting 
during  the  whole  two  months'  period.  Since  scout- 
ing has  been  conducted  in  Cleveland  for  9  j^ears, 
the  following  questions  arise: 

(1)  Ought  more  boys  be  reached? 

(2)  Ought  more  boys  attain  to  higher  grade  each 
year? 

(3)  Why  do  not  more  boj's  advance  beyond  the 
tenderfoot  stage? 

(4)  Why  is  70  per  cent  of  the  membership  new  each 
year? 

(5)  Is  the  scout  program  uninteresting?  or 

(6)  Is  an  interesting  program  poorly  presented? 
As  has  been  said,  the  scout  masters  and  assistant 

scout  masters  are  all  volunteers  who  give  only  spare 
time  to  the  work. 
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Few  of  them  are  trained  in  boy's  work  to  any  ex- 
tent. An  analysis  of  the  experience  of  the  scout 
masters  of  Ohio  (1918)  shows  that  they  got  their 
experience  in  the  following  ways: 

260  Boy  Scouts.  8  Boys'  Brigade. 

113  Sunday  Schools.  8  Ministers. 

S3  Boys'  Clubs.  2  Playgrounds. 

77  Y.M.C.A.  148  no  records. 

38  Teachers. 

35  Military. 

Of  the  767  reported  on,  362  were  in  business,  147 
were  clergymen,  93  mechanical  workers  and  77  were 
teachers.  They  are  far  above  the  average  in  men- 
tality and  are  most  zealous  but  are  not  trained  for 
the  specialized  work.  The  Survey  believes  that  un- 
trained leadership  explains  why  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  boys  who  join  the  Scouts  drop  out  in  such 
a  short  time,  and  why  so  few  pass  to  the  higher 
grades  of  scouting.  We  do  not  suggest  that  these 
scout  masters  "quit" — there  are  none  to  take  their 
places,  but  we  do  insist  that  to  most  fully  justify  the 
expenditure  (S27;700)  now  being  made  on  the  Boy 
Scouts  in  Cleveland,  better  work  must  be  done  in  so 
far  as  the  scouting  program  is  concerned. 

The  central  organization  in  Cleveland  is  now  giving 
careful  thought  to  the  problem  of  training  scout 
masters  and  getting  accurate  reports  on  the  work  of 
the  troops.  This  work  is  most  important  and  should 
be  pushed.  $9.00  per  scout  per  year  is  not  too  much 
if  scouting  conserves  its  function. 

A  study  of  the  location  of  Boy  Scout  Troops  shows 
that  so  far  it  is  an  activity  of  the  well-to-do  boy. 
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This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  applications 
for  membership  have  come  so  fast  that  to  take  care 
of  them  has  absorbed  all  the  time  of  the  headquarters. 
There  is  now  a  movement  to  push  the  organization  of 
scout  patrols  into  communities  where  the  need  is 
great. 

Summary. — The  Survey  believes  the  program  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  an  excellent  one,  "har- 
nessing "  most  of  the  interests  of  boys.  It  finds  in  the 
large  number  of  boys  who  remain  tenderfoot  scouts 
and  in  the  large  percentage  of  the  membership  which 
is  new  each  year,  a  lack  of  interest  in  this  program. 
It  beheves  that  this  lack  of  interest  is  due  to  faulty 
presentation  of  the  program  rather  than  weakness  of 
the  program  itself.  It  believes  that  training  of  scout 
masters  is  a  most  essential  part  of  the  work  of  the 
executive  staff.  It  beheves  that  the  records  now  pro- 
vided for  ought  to  be  carefully  kept  so  that  the 
status  of  the  work  may  be  shown  at  any  time. 

The  Boy  Scout  organization  in  Cleveland  is  mostly 
a  well-to-do  boys'  organization  and  ought  to  be 
pushed  into  districts  inhabited  by  those  economically 
less  fortunate.  The  scout  executive  is  alive  to  these 
needs  and  is  making  provision  for  them. 

It  is  questionable  whether  a  voluntary  organization 
can  ever  be  brought  up  to  the  place  where  it  can  do 
as  technical  a  job  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Boy 
Scout  program,  but  the  lack  of  technical  success  is 
more  than  made  up,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  com- 
munity, by  the  enlistment  of  the  interest  of  adult 
volunteers. 
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One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Boy  Scout  organ- 
ization should  be  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  "in- 
formal education"  to  the  end  that  eventually  it  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  Educational  authorities  in  each 
city  and  brought  to  every  boy. 

Other  Boys'  Clubs 

The  American  Junior  Naval  and  Marine  Scouts. — 
This  is  a  military  organization  for  boys  from  12  to 
20  years  of  age  and  was  launched  about  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  the  world  war.  It  aims  "  to  impart 
those  indisputable  mental  and  physical  advantages  of 
military  training  and  discipline  to  the  future  makers 
of  a  better  America."  While  military  drill,  signaling 
and  other  types  of  military  and  naval  activities  form 
the  major  part  of  their  program,  civic  work  is  also 
stressed  and  games,  hikes,  picnics  and  camping  are 
parts  of  the  program. 

A  very  attractive  uniform  is  worn  and  practice 
rifles  used  for  drill.  A  local  headquarters  sells  ord- 
nance at  a  reasonable  price.  There  are  1,500  boys  on 
the  muster  roll  in  Cleveland.  These  compose  4  com- 
panies of  Marines  and  6  companies  of  naval  scouts. 

The  organization  is  a  military  organization  and 
does  not  present  a  rounded  program  of  play  activities. 
It  depends  upon  the  interest  of  boys  in  military 
training  to  enroll  and  hold  members  and  it  is  a  vol- 
untary organization.  That  is,  if  boys  do  not  like 
miUtary  drill,  they  will  not  join  and  if  they  find  out 
after  they  join  that  they  do  not  like  it,  they  will  drop 
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out.  The  experience  of  this  and  other  countries  is 
that  interest  in  military  drill,  even  in  its  broadest 
sense,  is  not  great  enough  to  hold  boys  in  large  num- 
bers to  it  outside  of  war  time.  If  the  world  war  has 
not  changed  boys  in  this  respect,  the  organization 
will  either  go  the  way  of  many  other  military  organ- 
izations for  boys  (High  School  cadets,  etc.)  or  appeal 
to  dominant  interests  in  boys,  namely  play  interests. 
In  any  case  the  scope  of  influence  of  the  organization 
would  be  broadened  by  giving  careful  thought  to  pro- 
viding for  the  play  life  of  boys. 

Girls'  Clubs 

The  club  has  never  functioned  in  the  lives  of  girls  as 
it  has  in  the  lives  of  boys,  but  recently  there  has  been 
a  definite  change  in  this  regard  and  girls  are  now 
being  presented  with  opportunities  for  club  member- 
ship. Girls  need  training  in  being  one  of  a  group,  in 
working  with  others  just  as  boys  do  and  the  girls' 
club  furnishes  the  only  opportunity  for  such  training. 
Then,  too,  girls  need  the  opportunity  for  participating 
in  a  broad  range  of  activities,  such  as  a  good  club 
provides.  Girls'  clubs  have  not  been  promoted  with 
anything  like  the  vigor  with  which  boys'  clubs  have 
been  promoted  but  the  time  has  aome  when  they 
must  be.  A  most  important  step  in  the  direction  has 
been  made  by  the  formation  of  "The  Cleveland 
Girls'  Council." 

The  Women's  Council  of  National  Defense  in  en- 
tering upon  war  work  recognized  the  need  for  better 
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organization  in  girls'  work.  Investigation  showed  to 
them  that  girls  were  not  being  reached  by  clubs  in  as 
large  numbers  as  seemed  desirable;  that  existing 
clubs  were  isolated  and  working  through  no  central 
headquarters;  that  leaders  were  untrained;  that 
work  was  duplicated  in  many  sections  and  that  large 
parts  of  the  city  were  untouched  by  any  organized 
work  for  girls.  Accordingly  a  committee  of  women 
was  appointed  called  the  "Health  and  Recreation 
Committee."  This  Committee  represented  every 
line  of  recreational  and  educational  work  for  girls, 
and  from  it  and  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  Wel- 
fare Federation  there  was  formed  the  Cleveland  Girls' 
Council.  (March  24,  1919.)  Central  offices  have 
been  established  and  a  trained  secretary  secured. 
The  program  adopted  by  the  Council  plans  to: 

1.  Cooperate  with  agencies  in  districts  where  op- 

portunities for  club  work  are  few,  to  stimulate 
clubs  there. 

2.  Develop  as  far  as  possible  in  each  club  in- 

terest in  the  community  and  in  one  social 
agency. 

3.  Develop  a  speakers'  bureau — on  such  topics  as 

sex  hygiene,  equal  suffrage,  back  to  school 
movement,  child  welfare,  health  talks,  rec- 
reation, etc. 

4.  Form  local  government  for  Camp  Fire  and  for 

Scouts. 

5.  Establish  general  training  course  for  leaders, 

followed  by  special  courses  in  church,  school, 
Y.W.C.A.,  industrial  and  other  branches.    A 
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spring   course   in   nature   lore,    camp   craft, 
games,  water  sports,  etc. 

6.  Distribute  community  songs  that  all  groups 

may  learn  for  singing  at  mass  meeting,  etc. 

7.  Promote  mass  meetings — field  meets  and  inter- 

club  contests  in  games,  hand  work,  dramatics 
and  out-door  activities. 

8.  Publish  hiking  routes  Friday,  for  use  Saturday 

and  Sunday. 

9.  Build  up  card  file  of  all  club  leaders,  place  and 

time  of  meeting,  purpose  and  number  of  girls. 

10.  Issue  girls'  club  bulletin — 2  months. 

11.  Put  on  campaign  for  leaders,  etc. 

This  is  a  most  important  step  in  coordination  and 
promotion  of  girls'  club  activities.  Started  during 
the  war  it  has  a  permanent  place  in  the  recreation 
field  in  Cleveland. 

Girls'  Clubs  in  Cleveland 

Camp  Fire  Girls. — ^There  have  been  organized  in 
Cleveland  25  Camps  of  Camp  Fire  Girls,  with  an 
enrollment  of  about  375.  These  camps  are  branches 
of  the  nation  wide  organization  which  has  for  its 
motto,  "Wahelo",  symbolic  of  "Work,  Health, 
Love."  "The  fundamental  idea  of  Camp  Fire,"  to 
quote  from  the  National  slogan,  "is  to  foster  the  per- 
sonal relation  of  the  mother  to  her  daughter,  to  culti- 
vate the  closest  intimacy  between  them,  and  to 
magnify  the  home  as  the  sacred  center  of  their  rela- 
tions."   Its  law  reads:  "Seek  Beauty,  Give  Service, 
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Pursue  Knowledge,  Be  Trustworthy,  Hold  on  to 
Health,  Glorify  Work,  Be  Happy."  The  National 
Headquarters  of  "Camp  Fire"  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  women  interested  in  promoting  work  for  girls, 
no  matter  what  line  this  work  may  follow,  will  multi- 
ply their  efforts  many  times  by  working  through  this 
national  agency,  which  appeals  to  the  girls'  love  of 
Home,  Health,  Camp,  Handwork,  Nature  Lore, 
Business  and  Patriotism. 

The  program  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  is  well  bal- 
anced, is  approved  by  leading  workers  for  women 
and  girls  and  appeals  strongly  to  nearly  all  who  are 
reached  by  it.  But  developments  in  Cleveland  have 
been  slow  and  unsatisfactory,  due  to  an  apparent 
lack  of  cooperation  between  the  National  organiza- 
tion and  the  local  branch,  an  insufficient  number  of 
Guardians  or  group  workers  and  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  function  of  the  organization.  It  is 
stated  too  that  its  development  here  has  been  slow 
owing  to  the  expense  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
ceremonial  uniform,  emblems,  beads  and  the  various 
paraphernalia  symbolic  of  rank  and  honors.*  There 
is  no  question  that  the  expense  serves  to  deter  many 
who  might  become  members  with  great  benefit  to 
themselves,  but  it  is  probable,  too,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  girls  in  need  of  just  such  an  influence, 
who  are  prevented  from  joining,  not  by  the  expense, 
but  by  inability  of  present  guardians  to  present  the 
work  to  the  girls  and  to  coordinate  their  efforts  with 

*  This  does  not  square  with  the  fact  that  the  best  camps  io 
Cleveland  are  in  the  poorest  districts. 
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the  plans  of  the  school  departments.  Probably  the 
greatest  immediate  need  in  this  work  is  the  develop- 
ment into  a  strong  organization  of  the  newly  founded 
Guardians'  Association.  For  some  time  after  the 
Camp  Fire  work  was  started  in  Cleveland  there  was 
little  "city  consciousness"  among  the  Guardians  and 
members.  Gradually  this  spirit  is  being  awakened, 
but  the  fact  that  there  have  been  no  paid  workers  and 
no  funds,  except  money  given  by  the  girls  themselves, 
has  been  a  serious  handicap. 

The  Girl  Scouts. — The  Girl  Scouts,  which  are  called 
the  American  sisters  of  the  "Girl  Guides"  of 
Europe,  are  being  organized  in  Cleveland.  Although 
this  organization  has  just  gotten  under  way  nation- 
ally, it  has  taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the  girls  of  this 
city.  Already  there  are  62  groups,  averaging  about 
20  to  a  group,  at  work  in  libraries,  churches,  schools, 
settlements,  etc.  There  is  one  group  with  42  mem- 
bers. 

The  work  and  requirements  of  the  organization  are 
extremely  practical  and  lay  special  stress  upon  citi- 
zenship training.  A  Girl  Scout  knows  how  to  act  as 
hostess  and  how  to  conduct  a  meeting.  She  can 
bandage  a  broken  limb  and  stop  the  flow  of  blood 
from  an  injured  artery.  She  can  cook  a  dainty  dish 
for  an  invalid  and  knows  how  to  bathe,  dress  and  feed 
a  real  baby.  The  plan  of  work  develops  individual 
responsibility  and  capacity  in  the  service  of  home, 
community  and  state.  The  organization  is  open  to 
girls  of  all  nationalities,  races  and  creeds.  Its  laws 
read  as  follows:  (1)  A  Girl  Scouts'  honor  is  to  be 
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trusted.  (2)  A  Girl  Scout  is  Loyal.  (3)  A  Girl  Scout's 
duty  is  to  be  useful  and  to  help  others.  (4)  A  Girl 
Scout  is  a  friend  to  all  and  a  sister  to  every  other 
Girl  Scout,  (o)  A  Girl  Scout  is  courteous.  (6)  A 
Girl  Scout  keeps  herself  pure.  (7)  A  Girl  Scout  is  a 
friend  to  animals.  (8)  A  Girl  Scout  obeys  orders. 
(9)  A  Girl  Scout  is  cheerful.  (10)  A  Girl  Scout  is 
thrifty. 

New  groups  of  Girl  Scouts  can  be  formed  with  com- 
parative ease.  Leaders  are  not  difficult  to  secure  be- 
cause the  requirements  of  leaders  are  comparatively 
simple.  The  only  necessary  expense  to  members  is 
the  annual  registration  fee  of  25  cents.  Uniforms  and 
equipment  are  very  simple,  practical  and  inexpensive, 
and  not  obligatory.  Girls  may  join  at  any  time  and 
remain  members  through  the  high  school  course.  The 
organization  appeals  to  those  ages  most.  Within  a 
few  months  after  the  first  group  of  scouts  were  or- 
ganized, there  came  an  insistent  demand  for  leaders 
and  the  organization  of  new  groups  in  every  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School  in  Cleveland.  Early  last 
April  a  meeting  of  Scout  Captains  was  called  and 
there  was  organized  the  Girl  Scout  Captain's  Club. 
By  means  of  this  Club  it  was  possible  to  standardize 
the  work  and  arrange  for  its  rapid  extension. 

Among  the  activities  included  in  the  program  of 
the  Girl  Scouts  are  the  following:  hiking,  gardening, 
swimming,  games,  athletics,  health  contests,  picnics, 
races,  out-of-door  cooking,  etc. 

Girl  Scouts,  the  same  as  the  Camp  Fire  Group, 
have  been  developed  entirely  by  means  of  volunteer 
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service.  At  present  there  are  26  Troups  actively  at 
work,  with  an  average  enrolhnent  of  24  to  a 
Troup. 

The  work  has  reached  to  every  part  of  the  city, 
but  when  we  compare  these  26  groups  and  their  24 
members  to  the  group  with  the  fact  that  these  are 
junior  and  senior  high  school  girls  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  18,  it  is  seen  that  the  work  has  scarcely 
started.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  14  troups  report  their  regular  place  of  meeting 
as  being  churches;  4  troups  meet  at  the  homes  of 
leaders;  2  at  libraries,  2  at  schools;  3  at  settlements, 
and  1  at  the  Y.W.C.A. 

Both  organizations,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  the 
Girl  Scouts,  have  certain  conditions  in  common.  The 
distribution  of  Camp  Fire  Groups  among  the  rich, 
middle  class  and  poor  is  fairly  even.  Camp  Fire  ap- 
peals to  the  more  feminine  type  of  girls,  interested  in 
home  making  and  all  that  pertains  to  it.  The  Girl 
Scouts  have  fewer  wealthy  groups  than  Camp  Fire. 
Scouting  appeals  to  the  "Tom  Boy"  type  more  than 
Camp  Fire. 

The  age  distribution  in  both  organizations  is 
about  the  same,  12  to  18;  however,  two  of  the 
strongest  of  the  Camp  Fire  group  are  composed  of 
girls  from  19  to  25. 

The  expenditures  in  both  organizations  cover  three 
items:  uniforms,  summer  camp  and  outing.  All  of 
these  expenses  are  met  from  the  girls'  earnings. 

It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  draw  any  conclusions 
on  the  subject  of  membership  turnovers  or  the 
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rapidity  with  which  members  advance  from  lower  to 
higher  grades  in  their  group.  A  careful  card  index 
sj'stem  has  been  developed,  which  records  com- 
pletely not  only  the  names  and  addresses  of  individ- 
ual girls  and  the  group  to  which  they  belong,  but 
which  shows  accurately  the  progress  thej'  make  in 
meeting  the  requirements  laid  down  at  their  advance 
from  grade  to  grade.  In  addition  to  this  headquar- 
ters record,  each  group  keeps  a  record  of  its  work, 
minutes,  etc.  The  entire  work  is  too  newly  organized 
to  permit  of  safe  conclusions  on  the  subject  at  the 
present  time. 

Advancement  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  funda- 
mental lines  laid  down  by  both  organizations  is  de- 
pendent in  considerable  measure  upon  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  schools  and  churches.  Leaders  are  able 
to  accomplish  excellent  results  with  the  girls  where 
they  can  secure  and  hold  their  interest.  Outside  in- 
terests, school  work,  etc.,  hinder  the  development  of 
the  w^ork.  It  would  be  desirable  probably  for  the 
school  department,  churches,  settlements,  etc.,  to 
give  more  thorough  attention,  than  at  present,  to  the 
problem  of  girls'  organizations  and  either  encourage 
more  thoroughly  existing  agencies  doing  this  work  or 
handle  the  problem  in  some  other  way.  The  schools 
and  churches  could  help  too  by  furnishing  leaders  and 
places  for  meetings. 

Proper  training  for  Camp  Fire  Guardians  and 
Scout  Captains  is  one  of  the  important  problems 
connected  with  the  development  of  this  work. 
Twenty-seven  of  these  leaders  are  business  women, 
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21  teachers,  15  housewives,  10  social  workers,  5  col- 
lege girls  and  4  librarians.  Success  as  a  leader  de- 
pends less  probably  upon  previous  training  than  upon 
natural  adaptabihty,  but  this  is  a  specialized  field  and 
leaders  who  depend  upon  personality  and  fail  to 
acquire  the  special  information  which  the  successful 
handling  of  girls'  groups  has  known  to  be  essential, 
are  doomed  to  failure.  Regular  meetings  of  leaders 
are  desirable  and  necessary,  but  in  addition  to  this 
every  leader  should  attend  the  courses  of  instruction 
contemplated  by  the  Girls'  Council.  The  Council 
has  announced  a  general  course  of  instruction  for  all 
girl  leaders.  This  will  be  followed  by  special  work 
having  reference  to  leadership  in  Scouting,  Camp 
Fire  Association,  industrial,  club  work,  etc. 

A  New  Recreation  Club  of  Girls 

An  outgrowth  of  the  Vacation  Savings  Club 

The  Vacation  Savings  Club  is  an  organization  of  over 
3,000  Cleveland  girls  who  are  working  in  stores, 
offices,  and  factories.  The  original  purpose  was  to 
provide  the  girls  with  convenient  means  and  encour- 
agement for  systematic  savings  with  which  to  enjoy 
happier  and  more  healthful  vacations.  Eighty-three 
savings  sub-stations  have  been  established  through- 
out the  city.  Through  these  stations  girl  employees 
of  these  stores,  offices,  and  factories,  acting  as  vol- 
unteer local  secretaries,  collect  small  regular  savings 
from  the  members. 

For  more  than  five  years  these  volunteer  secre- 
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taries  have  kept  in  touch  with  each  other  through 
monthly  suppers. 

Through  their  continued  contact  and  cooperative 
work  among  their  girl  associates,  these  secretaries 
have  sensed  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  upon  the  orig- 
inal purpose  of  the  club,  and  make  it  vastly  more 
serviceable  to  the  members.  They  have  viewed  the 
leisure  time  activities  of  the  self-supporting  girl  with 
a  "new  imagination."  As  a  result  they  have  devel- 
oped a  new  plan  for  a  girls'  recreational  club.  They 
want  a  club  with  down-town  headquarters  which  will 
be  run  and  supported  by  the  girls  themselves,  which 
will  offer  full  membership  to  all  girls  of  whatever 
creed.  They  have  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  club  which  is  soon  to  be  opened. 

The  elected  officers  and  committees  of  the  club  will 
have  full  responsibihty  for  carrying  on  the  activities 
of  the  organization.  This  offers  an  opportunity  for 
training  in  the  practice  of  self-government  which  will 
develop  these  girls  in  initiative,  self-expression,  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  their  work  and  their 
community.  In  the  handling  of  their  own  organiza- 
tion and  the  problems  that  are  bound  to  arise  through 
self-government,  it  is  thought  that  the  girls  will  de- 
velop a  greater  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  fair  play 
and  a  greater  aptitude  for  putting  into  practice  the 
democratic  ideals  which  are  so  in  need  of  demonstra- 
tion in  their  every  day  contact. 

The  new  club  is  to  be  self-supporting.  Self-sup- 
port underlies  self-government.  No  club  can  be 
truly  self-governing  if  heavily  subsidized  by  someone 
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outside  the  membership.  The  very  fact  of  self-sup- 
port gives  a  real  feeling  of  substantial  responsibility 
and  is  bound  to  strengthen  the  girls  in  this  respect. 

There  will  be  no  religious  instruction  or  qualifica- 
tion. Tolerance,  consideration,  self-sacrifice,  good- 
fellowship  and  recognition  of  the  best  good  of  the 
greatest  number  will  be  dominant  characteristics  of 
the  club  life,  and  will  be  given  continual  emphasis. 

Down-town  headquarters  have  been  secured  by 
the  Vacation  Savings  Club  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Beckwith  Building,  717  Superior  Ave.,  and  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  new  club  just  as  soon  as  complete 
organization  is  effected. 

In  the  work  of  organization  the  girls  are  being 
helped  by  the  National  League  of  Women  Workers, 
which  is  a  federation  of  just  such  clubs  scattered  all 
through  the  eastern  cities.  The  new  club  will  doubt- 
less decide  to  affiliate  with  this  national  organization. 
Though  the  whole  development  of  the  club  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  girls,  there  are  women  of  experience  who 
have  been  members  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
Vacation  Savings  Club,  who  desire  to  become  mem- 
bers, and  the}^  will  undoubtedly  be  helpful  in  working 
out  the  club  problems. 

If  we  can  judge  by  what  other  clubs  of  this  char- 
acter in  the  National  League  of  Women  Workers 
have  done  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
many  smaller  cities  throughout  the  east,  the  girls  will 
probably  develop  a  program  of  wholesome  good  times 
in  singing,  dancing,  dramatics,  novel  entertainments 
and  outdoor  sports.  In  addition  there  will  probably 
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be  educational  classes  of  a  vocational,  cultural^  artis- 
tic and  utilitarian  nature,  according  to  the  girls'  own 
choice.  These  classes  will  be  under  professional  in- 
structors selected  and  paid  by  the  club. 

The  Welfare  Federation  has  given  the  club  a  start 
by  providing  salaries  for  two  executive  secretaries 
for  carrying  out  the  club  plans,  but  this  help  will 
continue  for  one  year  only.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
it  is  expected  that  the  girls  will  have  had  enough 
training  and  enrolled  sufficient  members  to  defray 
the  whole  expense  themselves.  The  balance  of  the 
club  budget  will  be  financed  from  the  beginning  by 
club  dues,  which  will  probably  not  exceed  $5.00  per 
year,  and  by  entertainments  given  by  the  members 
in  the  nature  of  dances,  plays,  concerts  given  by  the 
glee  club,  and  other  money  raising  plans.  These 
activities  will  undoubtedly  provide  keen  incentive  for 
successful  cooperative  work. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

COOPERATIVE  RECREATION  AMONG  THE 
FOREIGN  BORN 

There  is  a  certain  pride  in  the  humihty  of  the 
immigrant.  His  judgment  is  poor,  his  experiences 
are  for  him  of  no  value,  because  he  lacks  the  intel- 
lectual abihty  to  interpret  them,  yet  the  pride  which 
is  inherent  in  him  gives  him  self-confidence  even  in 
the  presence  of  his  employer.  He  feels  the  vast  di- 
mensions of  this  country,  he  is  fully  aware  that  in 
many  respects  America  overpowers  with  its  wealth, 
with  its  gigantic  possibilities,  the  country  from  which 
he  comes,  and  gradually  he  even  comes  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  strange  things  in  America  are  of  a  cer- 
tain human  quality  which  appeals  to  his  primitive, 
more  or  less  hungry ]and  dissatisfied  heart .  One  thing 
to  which  he  clings  feverishly,  and  which,  he  is  positive 
is  the  dearest,  the  most  precious  jewel  of  his  strug- 
ghng  life,  is  the  capacity  to  enjoy  himself  "free  of 
charge."  In  other  words  he  looks  with  contempt 
upon  American  amusements  because  they  have  to  be 
paid  for.  A  paid  amusement  is  like  paid  love  for 
him.  He  does  not  want  to  commercialize  his  senti- 
ments, the  thrill  of  his  heart,  the  half  conscious  desire 
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for  real  life.  The  average  immigrant  docs  not  have 
much  positive  knowledge,  but  usually  the  feeling 
with  which  he  tastes  life  is  wonderfully  developed. 
It  is  partly  a  result  of  training,  partly  heredity,  and 
partly  merely  a  gift  of  nature.  And  whenever  he 
seeks  recreation,  whenever  he  wishes  to  find  a  Sunday 
for  his  workingday-soul,  the  genius  of  simple  senti- 
ments leads  him  to  real  genuine  pleasures.  He  is 
amused  by  amusing  himself  and  this  fact  is  the 
source  of  his  pride. 

In  Europe  he  was  directly  or  indirectly  misused  by 
the  State,  by  the  government,  by  the  landowners  and 
industrial  aristocrats,  even  by  the  petty  landowners, 
who  in  their  own  circle,  were  as  cruel,  selfish  and  un- 
just as  their  big,  influential  overlords.  In  spite  of 
these  hard  conditions,  however,  the  immigrant  in  his 
mother-country  found  real  and  great  pleasure  in  life. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  sense  of  joy  lay  in  himself. 
One  might  say  it  was  the  revenge  of  nature  over  arti- 
ficial powers,  endowing  the  peasant  with  a  capacity 
for  making  his  life  pleasant. 

His  songs,  his  dances,  his  folklore,  his  various  ways 
of  entertaining  himself  and  others  made  him  able  to 
forget  that  he  was  oppressed.  The  masters  of  these 
peasants  knew  their  psychology;  they  took  away, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  everything  except  their 
music.  If  there  was  no  peasant  revolution  every 
year  in  the  Eastern  European  countries,  it  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  masters  left  them  their 
songs. 

Wild  cries  became  mild  after  hearing  a  soft  song. 
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Desperate  plans  and  efforts  went  to  pieces  after  the 
ecstasy  of  a  heart-touching  melody.  The  despair  of 
many  simple  men  was  softened  by  the  murmur  of 
longing,  expressed  in  singing  or  dancing,  half-sad, 
half-gay  measures  which  created  a  balanced  rhythm 
in  their  souls. 

The  greatest  wealth  the  immigrant  brought  with 
him  to  America  was  his  special  genius  for  enjoyment. 
In  the  chaos  of  factories  he  felt  lost  at  the  beginning. 
Even  the  mother-tongue  of  his  compatriots  had  a 
different  sound  for  him.  Then  he  found  out  that  he 
had  the  privilege  even  in  America  of  following  his  incli- 
nations  and  in  his  mind  he  recalled  the  old  songs;  he 
joined  in  the  gatherings  of  his  compatriots  and  sang 
with  them,  danced  with  them,  played  with  them, 
laughed  and  cried  with  them.  Then  he  knew  he 
possessed  something  which  was  his  alone.  It  was  a 
fortune  which  could  not  be  changed  into  money,  for 
which  he  would  not  accept  money,  and  there  is  no 
pawnshop  which  could  set  a  value  on  it.  For  many 
that  was  the  only  great  thought  they  ever  had  in  their 
life.  It  was  greater  than  the  resolution  which  led 
their  feet  to  America.  It  was  greater  because  the 
motive  of  their  emigration  was  merely  economic  and 
the  motive  of  this  thought  was  altruistic  and  beauti- 
ful as  a  fairy  tale.  Yes,  they  go  to  vaudeville  shows, 
to  moving  pictures,  hke  the  average  American,  but 
they  do  it  with  the  same  gesture  as  they  buy  paper- 
flowers  for  their  homes.  They  call  it  a  pale  image  of 
real  beauty.  If  they  want  to  feel  "  at  home  "  in  their 
enjoyments  they  gather  together  to  sing,  play,  dance, 
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tell  stories  of  miracles,  of  impossible  Hercules-like 
men  and  Amazonian  women,  and  remember  the 
flowers  which  grow  in  the  gardens  or  in  the  fields  be- 
cause they  have  fragrance. 

If  there  is  any  city  in  the  United  States  in  which 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  immigrants  can  be 
studied  at  first  hand,  it  is  Cleveland.  The  old  resi- 
dents of  the  city  do  not  realize  what  a  conglomerate 
of  people,  customs,  traditions,  buried  and  living 
hopes  are  within  its  walls.  With  a  little  imagination 
one  can  embrace  the  whole  world  in  this  city.  Every 
nationality  has  its  own  independent  life,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  others  in  minor  points,  but  in  essen- 
tials, especially  in  the  matter  of  recreation,  very 
similar. 

The  great  similarity  lies  in  the  general  longing  for 
genuine,  self-created  pleasures.  It  is  the  most  won- 
derful manifestation  of  directly  expressed  human 
desires.  Of  the  900,000  people  who  make  up  the 
population  of  Cleveland  seventy-five  per  cent  are 
of  foreign  birth  or  of  foreign  parentage.  These 
groups,  with  which  the  American  population  rarely 
or  never  comes  in  contact  have,  of  course,  their 
own  clubs,  societies  and  places  of  amusement.  It 
is  only  natural  that  those  immigrants  who  gather 
in  these  clubs  should  cling  more  closely  to  the  cus- 
toms which  they  brought  with  them  from  abroad, 
than  those  who  do  not  belong  to  any  organization. 
Every  activity  of  a  foreign  nationality  in  this  citj^  is 
based  on  the  strength  and  higher  aspirations  of  those 
immigrants  who  are  members  of  some  club  or  society. 
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Their  common  traditions  give  a  uniformity  to  all 
their  movements.  The  common  goal  to  help  and 
please  each  other  strengthens  their  grasp  on  their 
traditions. 

Thus  there  exists  in  Cleveland  a  large  field  of 
organized  recreation Vith  distinct  cultural  value,  con- 
ducted by  the  societies  of  the  various  foreign  groups. 
In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  recreation  of  each 
group  and  when  possible  a  description  of  a  typical 
dramatic  episode. 

Germans 

The  Germans,  the  oldest  of  all  the  immigrant  na- 
tionalities in  Cleveland,  have  homes  in  every  ward  of 
the  city,  and  form  a  large  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion on  the  West  Side  in  the  area  between  Detroit  and 
Dennison  Avenues,  from  the  Cuyahoga  river  to  West 
65th  Street. 

The  largest  German  "Turn  Hall,"  the  "Sozialer 
Verein, "  established  fifty  years  ago,  is  in  this  district. 
Entertainments  which  call  for  and  develop  the  ver- 
satility of  the  members  are  given  to  audiences  who 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  These  entertain- 
ments include  masquerade  balls,  dramatic  perform- 
ances, band-concerts,  operas,  harvest  festivals, 
Christmas  and  New  Year  parties  and  Carnivals.  All 
the  Turn  Vereins  in  Cleveland  are  equipped  with 
gymnasium  apparatus  and  are  in  use  by  the  members 
every  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  year. 

The  German  dramatic  associations  are  verj^  strong; 
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they  produce  dramas  and  operas  at  their  theatre  on 
the  West  Side,  at  the  Sozialer  Turn  Verein,  or  at 
Turn  Halls  in  other  parts  of  Cleveland.  These  per- 
formances are  rehearsed,  stage-managed  and  acted 
by  members  of  the  German  societies,  and  are  given 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  actors  as  well  as  their 
friends.  The  Germans  are  best  in  their  light  oper- 
ettas which  furnish  opportunities  for  their  almost  uni- 
versal national  gift  of  song.  "  Alt  Heidelberg  "  is  the 
reigning  favorite  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every 
male  member  of  every  German  singing  society  has 
an  opportunity  once  a  year  to  swell  the  students' 
chorus  in  this  rollicking  opera. 

The  German  women  of  Cleveland  have  small  social 
clubs  on  the  East  and  West  Side  of  the  city,  devoted 
to  social  pastime  and  welfare  work  among  their  own 
people.  Since  1917  there  has  been  practically  no  ac- 
tivity among  the  many  German  dramatic  and  singing 
societies. 

Bohemians 

From  a  small  nation  which  has  given  to  the  world 
so  many  artists  as  Bohemia,  Destin,  Slezak,  Kubelik, 
Dvorak,  Smetana,  one  naturally  expects  a  national 
recreation  full  of  music,  color  and  dance. 

Their  national  life  in  this  country  revolves  largely 
around  their  Sokols,  which  are  nominally  athletic  or- 
ganizations, but  really  centers  for  their  art,  music  and 
drama  as  well.  These  Sokol — literally  Eagle — societies 
were  founded  by  the  Czechs  in  1862  when  Austria 
threatened  to  destroy  their  freedom,  and  although 
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founded  ostensibly  for  athletic  training  they  were 
really  centers  for  free  speech  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  national  consciousness.  There  are  in  Cleve- 
land four  Sokol  halls  where  not  only  gymnastic 
classes  are  held  for  men,  women  and  children,  un- 
der trained  instructors,  but  dances,  concerts  and 
dramatic  entertainments;  other  Sokol  organizations 
meet  in  private  halls  or  parish  schools.  Besides  the 
Sokols  there  are  several  dramatic,  musical  and  sport- 
ing clubs.  The  Bohemian  National  Hall  is  the  centre 
for  most  of  the  operas.  The  "Bartered  Bride"  was 
given  in  this  hall  before  it  appeared  on  the  Metropoli- 
tian  Stage  in  New  York  City. 

Shakespeare's  plays  have  been  given  here  in  Bo- 
hemian translation.  In  their  schools  the  dramatic 
and  musical  taste  of  the  children  is  developed,  and  in 
many  of  the  parochial  schools  dramatic  entertain- 
ments are  given  daily  during  Christmas  week. 

Besides  the  dramatic  and  musical  societies  there 
are  a  large  number  of  benevolent  organizations  both 
for  men  and  women  which  have  also  recreational 
activities. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  recreational  events 
among  the  Czechs  is  the  "Sportmeet"  of  the  Sokol. 
It  is  a  most  healthful,  and  also  most  picturesque 
scene.  Several  sportmeets  are  held  during  the  year, 
some  in  the  Sokol  halls,  but  the  outdoor  ones  held  in 
the  open  fields  outside  of  Cleveland  are  the  most 
popular.  Whole  families  go  out  and  spend  the  day. 
In  the  morning  they  sing  the  old  folksongs,  or  the 
band  plays  the  music  of  Dvorak  or  Smetana.  The 
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old  people  think  of  Prague,  the  capital  of  their  home- 
land, "Zlata  Praha"  (Golden  Prague)  in  their 
minds.  They  remember  while  singing  the  old  songs, 
the  narrow  streets  of  Prague,  full  of  atmosphere,  the 
city  of  John  Huss. 

Then  come  the  athletic  exercises,  the  military  drill, 
in  which  hundreds  of  young  men  and  girls  take  part, 
the  men  in  the  uniform  of  their  clubs  with  Bohemian 
insignia,  the  girls  in  white  waists  and  bloomers.  Their 
drill  is  said  to  be  equalled  by  no  other  organization  in 
accuracy  and  precision  of  movement.  After  the  drill 
all  the  crowd,  spectators  and  athletes  alike,  join  in 
the  singing  and  in  dancing  the  folk  dances  that  bring 
in  old  and  young,  and  they  return  home  at  night 
with  the  satisfaction  of  a  happy  day.  The  Sokol 
idea  spread  from  the  Czechs  to  all  the  other  Slavs. 

Slovaks 

There  is  a  close  fellowship  between  the  Bohemians 
and  Slovaks  of  Cleveland,  rendered  even  closer  since 
the  formation  of  their  joint  republic.  Their  national 
Sokols  frequently  combine  in  athletic  exhibitions  and 
as  the  Sokols  are  preeminently  the  community  cen- 
ters, common  interests  of  the  two  nationalties  have 
spread  beyond  the  athletic  field  into  all  their  artistic 
pursuits.  Like  their  Bohemian  cousins,  the  Slovak 
women  spend  much  of  their  spare  time  in  making 
beautiful,  colorful  embroideries,  characteristic  of 
their  countries. 

The   "Cleveland  Slovak  Culture  Society"  was 
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founded  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together 
j^oung  men  of  Slovak  blood  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Slovak  tongue  and  the  study  of  their  national  htera- 
ture  and  music.  The  membership  already  exceeds 
600. 

The  "First  Catholic  Slovak  Ladies'  Union"  with 
seven  branches  and  an  aggregate  membership  of 
2,500  is  the  most  prominent  of  the  Slovak  organiza- 
tions for  women. 

Poles 

The  recreation  of  the  Poles  reveals  their  intense  love 
of  their  fatherland.  Their  national  holidays  are  cele- 
brated with  passionate  feeling,  and  frequent  enter- 
tainments are  given  to  help  their  starving  com- 
patriots in  Poland.  The  majority  of  the  Poles  are 
Roman  Catholic  and  their  church  is  part  of  their  pa- 
triotism and  closely  connected  with  their  recreation. 
The  clubs,  sodalities  and  choirs,  the  members  of 
which  belong  to  organized  singing  societies,  give  some 
of  their  concerts  in  the  churches  which  are  sometimes 
used  almost  as  community  centers.  The  Church 
feast  days,  notably  the  Corpus  Christi  celebration, 
are  momentous  occasions  for  the  entire  Polish  popu- 
lation. 

Weddings  and  Christenings  are  occasions  for  fes- 
tivities which  last  several  days  and  at  which  many  of 
the  old  world  customs  are  revived.  At  a  wedding  the 
old  folk  dances  alternate  with  the  modern  dances,  the 
bride  must  be  a  partner  once  to  each  guest,  and  a  dish 
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is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room  into  which  the 
guests  toss  silver  dollars,  a  wedding  gift  to  the 
bride. 

The  Polish  community  centers  about  their  Na- 
tional Hall,  71st  and  Broadway.  This  Hall  is  fully 
equipped  as  a  theater  and  performances  are  given 
nightly  during  the  winter  season.  Sometimes  one  of 
the  larger  theaters  downtown  is  rented  for  a  play  of 
special  importance  and  many  brilHant  dramatic  per- 
formances have  been  given. 

The  Poles  are  distinguished  by  the  brilUant  colors 
of  their  costumes,  vivid  scarlet  predominating,  and 
by  the  intricacy  and  beauty  of  their  national  dances. 
Groups  of  young  working  men  and  girls  often  spend 
weeks  learning  the  Mazurka,  paying  a  teacher  to  come 
several  evenings  a  week  and  buying  or  hiring  elab- 
orate Polish  costumes  in  order  to  give  the  dance  at 
some  entertainment  or  play  exactly  as  it  should  be 
given.  No  nationality  is  more  jealous  of  its  own  dig- 
nity and  worth  than  the  Poles,  and  none  has  suffered 
more. 

Besides  the  dramatic  groups  there  are  eight  or  ten 
remarkably  fine  singing  societies,  each  numbering 
from  forty  to  fifty  voices.  The  Kosciusko  Singing 
Society,  comprising  both  men  and  women,  has  its 
own  clubhouse  with  music  room,  library,  gymnasium, 
bowling  alleys,  etc. 

The  Polish  women  are  active  in  national  and  social 
affairs  and  organized  in  Cleveland  in  1914  the  Pohsh 
Women's  Association  of  America. 
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Hungarians 
A  prominent  Hungarian,  addressing  an  audience  of 
Americans  at  a  Hungarian  entertainment  recently, 
said  that  the  American  understanding  of  Hungarians 
began  and  ended  with  three  words:  "Kossuth," 
"Csardas"  and  "goulash."  This  is  a  heavy  indict- 
ment, but  has  some  foundation  in  fact.  People  of 
many  tongues  come  from  Hungary,  but  the  real 
Hungarians,  the  ruling  race  of  Hungary,  are  the  Mag- 
yars. 

The  first  Magyars  came  to  Cleveland  in  1848. 
Their  homes  are  scattered  all  over  the  city,  and  they 
have  four  large  national  settlements.  Their  men  are 
represented  in  every  profession  in  Cleveland,  their 
newspaper  editorials  are  quoted  in  the  American 
newspapers,  but  of  the  ideals,  the  home  life  and  the 
recreation  of  this  people  with  a  thousand  years  of 
civihzation  back  of  them  and  a  rich  inheritance  of  art, 
literature  and  music,  we  know  very  little.  The  sixty 
or  more  Hungarian  societies  in  Cleveland  devote  a 
great  part  of  their  energies  to  cultural  pursuits,  dra- 
matic art  and  music.  Athletics  are  as  popular  with 
them  as  with  the  Germans,  Bohemians,  Poles  and 
Slovaks.  The  "Hungarian  Athletic  Club"  on  the 
West  Side  is  one  of  the  most  active  athletic  clubs  in 
the  city,  and  is  the  center  of  the  American-Hungarian 
Athletic  organization. 

Their  churches,  CathoHc,  Reformed,  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran  and  Baptist  are  social  centers  for  their  com- 
munities.   Many  of  their  entertainments  are  church 
affairs.    A  three  day  fete  given  to  celebrate  the  25th 
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anniversary  of  the  East  Side  Reformed  Church,  was 
three  months  in  preparation,  and  during  that  time 
the  leisure  hours  of  the  entire  community  were  em- 
ployed rehearsing  plays  and  choruses,  making  cos- 
tumes for  the  pageant,  or  finishing  pieces  of  beautiful 
Hungarian  needlework  for  exhibition.  When  the 
tents  were  pitched,  with  flags  and  decorations  in 
place,  it  was  as  if  Cleveland  had  moved  to  Hungary. 
The  three  days'  continuous  activities  included  a  pa- 
geant and  a  play,  telling  the  story  of  the  community 
and  church  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  two 
operettas  sung  by  Hungarian  children,  Hungarian 
folk  dances,  orchestral  music,  and  solo  and  mass  sing- 
ing. Altogether  more  than  one  thousand  took  part  in 
the  pageant  and  fete,  and  many  times  that  number 
of  Americans  and  foreigners  enjoj'ed  it. 

The  Hungarians  have  no  theater  of  their  own. 
They  give  dramas,  operas  and  musicales  all  through 
the  year  at  their  churches  and  social  halls,  and  stage 
the  more  important  plays  at  the  Prospect  or  other 
Cleveland  theaters  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  even- 
ings during  the  regular  theatrical  season.  They  in- 
cline more  than  the  other  foreign  residents  to  pro- 
fessional theatricals  and  frequently  bring  companies 
of  Hungarian  actors  from  the  other  American 
cities. 

Music  is  the  great  national  medium  of  expression 
and  there  are  a  number  of  excellent  orchestras,  two 
gjT)sy  bands  and  several  singing  societies  which  in 
addition  to  concert  work  produce  light  operas  by 
Hungarian  composers. 
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One  of  the  most  characteristic  events  in  the  rec- 
reational Ufe  of  the  Hungarians  is  a  ''Hungarian 
Picnic. "  The  picnic  usually  takes  place  at  the  farm 
of  a  Hungarian  not  far  from  the  city  and  every  one 
makes  an  early  start  by  automobile  or  trolley  car. 
By  the  middle  of  the  morning  the  people  have  assem- 
bled. It  is  verj'  picturesque  to  see  the  women  in  their 
folk  costumes,  gay  bodices,  very  full  short  skirts,  em- 
broidered in  red,  black  and  yellow.  As  they  sell 
tickets  to  the  men,  they  tell  them  jokes,  for  which 
there  is  always  a  ready  response;  sing  songs  in  which 
the  men  join  gladly,  and  then  play  all  kinds  of  games 
with  a  certain  refinement  which  is  surprising.  At 
about  noon  the  crowd  becomes  larger  and  everj'body 
feels  the  spirit  of  the  picnic. 

After  lunch  the  gypsies  play  sad  and  fiery  songs 
and  the  girls  and  the  men,  young  and  old,  dance  the 
"slow  and  quick"  csardas,  the  Hungarian  national 
dance.  Even  the  younger  generation  who  in  every 
day  life  are  thoroughly  Americanized,  at  an  occasion 
Hke  this  dance  the  Hungarian  dances  with  the  same 
fire  and  abandon  as  their  parents  or  relatives  born 
abroad.  In  the  intervals  a  dozen  or  more  men 
gather  around  one  girl,  the  "chosen  girl,"  and  sing  in 
a  chorus  all  the  songs  which  the  girl  likes.  On  a  picnic 
a  Hungarian  peasant  does  not  know  the  meaning  of 
stinginess,  he  is  very  generous  to  the  gypsies,  espe- 
cially if  they  play  "his  song"  which  was  the  song  of 
his  father,  grandfather,  great-grandfather.  He  spends 
more  money  than  he  can  really  afford,  but  he  never 
regrets  it.  They  like  to  be  intoxicated  bj'  the  mere 
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thought  of  pleasure,  any  kind  of  pleasure,  but  it 
must  be  real. 

About  twilight,  when  even  the  air  sings  soft  melo- 
dies for  receptive  souls  and  ears,  the  couples  draw 
nearer  to  each  other,  the  young  people  become  silent 
and  the  older  people  sing  songs,  hundreds  of  years 
old,  with  wonderful  pathos.  Songs  of  the  time  when 
the  Magyars  fought  against  the  Turks  and  of  the 
time  of  Rakoczy  and  Kossuth.  This  is  the  climax  of 
the  picnic.  Then  with  the  approach  of  night  every- 
one returns  to  reality,  members  of  the  committee 
make  a  report  of  the  receipts  of  the  day,  then  a  few 
more  songs,  regrets  that  the  day  was  so  short  and  the 
people  go  home,  happy  and  tired. 


Italians 

The  Italians  have  fewer  group  activities  than  any 
other  of  our  foreign  colonies.  Unfortunately  for  the 
mass  of  the  Italians,  many  of  their  number  who  at- 
tain financial  success  drift  away  frona  their  own 
people  and  become  more  American  than  Italian. 
There  are  a  few  Italian-American  clubs  for  men, 
which  are  conducted  solely  for  the  convenience  of 
members. 

These  clubs  and  the  forty  ItaUan  benevolent  and 
fraternal  societies  in  Cleveland  give  occasional  din- 
ners, dances,  smokers  or  musical  evenings,  to  which 
outsiders  are  invited,  but  there  is  little  done  in  the 
way  of  group-recreation  among  the  members. 

Many  of  the  ItaUans  in  the  Mayfield  Road  colony, 
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one  of  the  two  large  Italian  communities  in  Cleve- 
land, have  lived  there  thirty  years  or  more  and  they 
and  their  children,  thoroughly  Americanized,  buy 
their  recreation  as  the  Americans  do.  Those  of  more 
recent  arrival  get  their  recreation  in  connection  with 
their  Church  festivals  and  from  the  clubs  at  Alta 
House,  where  the  Italian  benevolent  societies  hold 
their  Sunday  meetings.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
inamigrants  come  from  the  country  districts  of  South- 
ern Italy  and  Sicily  where  industrial  conditions  are 
poor  and  educational  facilities  few,  or  none.  The 
men  in  this  group  find  their  social  life  in  the  cafes 
in  the  neighborhood,  where  they  congregate  after 
supper  and  over  a  cup  of  chocolate  fight  the  trium- 
phant battles  of  Italy  all  over  again. 

The  Itahan  street  festival  is  the  most  typical  Ital- 
ian recreation.  It  is  usually  in  honor  of  some  saint  or 
a  feast  of  the  Virgin.  The  festival  begins  with  the 
celebration  of  high  mass,  followed  by  a  street  pa- 
geant. Hundreds  of  Httle  girls  dressed  in  white  and 
scattering  flowers  before  them  head  the  procession 
which  starts  from  the  church  door.  A  choir  of  girls 
or  boys  follows  singing.  Then  comes  the  float  bearing 
the  statue  of  the  honored  saint,  escorted  by  a  guard 
of  young  men  in  picturesque  costumes,  the  priest  in 
his  robes,  the  acolytes  in  their  cassocks,  and  the  popu- 
lace in  holiday  attire.  Brass  bands,  floats  represent- 
ing sacred  or  historical  episodes,  and  carriages  loaded 
with  flowers  give  length  and  added  brilHancy  to  the 
picture. 

The  procession  winds  its  way  through  the  streets 
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of  the  colony  and  is  frequently  stopped  by  worship- 
pers who  want  to  make  votive  offerings  at  the  shrine 
of  the  saint.  The  end  of  the  route  finds  the  procession 
back  at  the  church  door.  After  the  religious  part  of 
the  festival  is  over  the  colony  settles  itself  to  three 
days  of  feasting,  athletic  exhibitions,  band  concerts, 
national  dancing  and  pyro-technical  displays.  Col- 
umbus Day  and  the  carnival  season  before  Lent  are 
celebrated  in  the  same  way,  without  the  religious 
ceremonies. 

The  Itahans  are  very  demonstrative  in  their  affec- 
tion for  their  children  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  on 
a  holiday  to  see  a  father  conveying  his  entire  brood 
to  some  place  of  amusement — a  theater  where  an 
Itahan  play  is  being  performed  or  a  moving  pic- 
ture or  marionette  show.  Rarely  does  he  take  them 
to  the  parks  or  other  out-of-door  places  and  more 
rarely  still  does  the  mother  find  time  to  join  the 
party. 

Croatians — Serbians — Slovenians 

The  movement  to  liberate  the  South  Slavic  states 
from  Austrian  rule  has  created  a  strong  bond  uniting 
the  Croatian,  Serbian  and  Slovenian.  There  are 
about  twenty-five  thousand  people  from  these  three 
states  in  Cleveland,  all  have  their  national  Sokols  and 
until  the  war  took  most  of  their  young  men,  gym- 
nastic drill  and  athletics  were  among  their  chief  re- 
creations. Besides  regular  attendance  at  the  Sokols 
and  exhibitions  every  few  months,  once  a  year  the 
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athletes  of  the  three  states,  1,200  to  1,500  in  number, 
participate  in  a  Sokol  meet,  usually  held  at  Euclid 
Beach  or  some  nearby  athletic  field.  This  annual 
event  always  brings  out  thousands  of  spectators. 
The  Croatians  have  four  dramatic  clubs  which  re- 
hearse and  produce  their  plays  at  the  Sokol  or  under 
the  auspices  of  the  church.  Like  the  other  foreign 
nationalities  they  are  musical  and  have  several 
choruses  which  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
Serbian  societies  give  operas  and  concerts. 

Both  Croatians  and  Serbians  have  brought  to  this 
country  many  of  their  national  costumes  and  the  men 
with  their  wide  full  trousers  of  handwoven  Hnen  and 
embroidered  jackets,  the  women  with  full  ankle- 
length  skirts,  embroidered  or  handwoven  in  brilliant 
colors  give  a  vivid  touch  to  the  dingy  district  along 
St.  Clair  Avenue  in  which  they  live.  At  a  neighbor- 
hood pageant  their  joyous  simple  dances  were  among 
the  most  beautiful  given.  Very  few  of  the  Slovenians 
have  brought  over  their  costumes  and  as  a  people 
they  have  not  kept  up  their  national  customs  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  the  Croatians  or  Serbians. 

Characteristic  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  is  the  entertain- 
ment at  which  the  magician  is  the  leading  feature. 
If  there  is  any  place  in  Europe  where  magicians  still 
have  the  power  which  they  possessed  in  mediasval 
ages  it  is  among  the  Slovenians,  Croatians,  Dalma- 
tians and  Serbians.  Thesd  people,  Uving  among 
mountains  and  possessing  very  little  culture,  believed 
in  miracles  and  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should 
cherish  this  beUef  even  in  America.  For  them  the 
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magician  is  the  personification  of  the  unknown  and 
mysterious.  In  Cleveland  they  admire  and  respect 
the  magician  with  almost  religious  fear  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  know  he  is  a  plain  business  man  like 
themselves. 

One  magician  who  is  especially  popular  among  the 
Slovenians  is  a  man  about  forty-five  years  old.  He  is 
unquestionably  a  shrewd  man,  but  he  seems  really  to 
believe  in  his  metaphysical  powers.  He  wilUngly  re- 
ceives the  people  in  his  home  to  give  them  individual 
advice,  based  on  heavenly  inspiration,  but  he  usually 
exhibits  his  powers  in  a  home  or  a  hall,  where  hun- 
dreds of  Slovenian  women  and  men  gather.  He  per- 
forms simple  phj^sical  and  chemical  experiments 
which  seem  marvellous  to  these  primitive  and  re- 
sponsive people.  He  amuses  his  audience  by  singing 
old  Slovenian  songs  or  playing  on  the  'Hamburitza" 
and  he  comforts  them  whenever  sadness  overtakes 
them.  He  does  not  accept  payment  for  his  "mira- 
cles," but  being  a  good  business  man  in  another 
"line"  he  profits  by  his  popularity.  Sometimes  the 
performance  of  this  "wonderful  individual"  as  he  is 
called  by  his  compatriots  is  given  in  connection  with 
a  very  good  program  of  music,  dancing  and  recita- 
tions. 

Lithuanians 

The  Lithuanians,  whose  language  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Aryan  tongues,  have  a  literature  rich  in  poetry  and 
folk  lore  which  they  perpetuate  largely  through  their 
group  recreations .    The  colony  in  Cleveland  numbers 
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from  10,000  to  15,000  and  is  located  between  20th 
and  70th  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Clair 
and  Superior  avenues.  They  have  no  halls  of  their 
own  as  yet,  and  give  their  dramatic  performances 
and  dances  in  one  of  the  Sokol  halls  or  at  Good- 
rich House,  at  which  most  of  their  many  mutual 
benefit  societies  hold  their  Sunday  meetings.  The 
members  of  the  several  dramatic  and  musical  soci- 
eties spend  their  spare  time  reading  and  rehearsing 
plays  and  operas,  which  are  founded  sometimes  on 
episodes  in  their  country's  history,  sometimes  on  an 
old  folk  tale.  Occasionally  a  modern  drama  or  opera 
is  given  but  always  in  the  Lithuanian  language. 

Between  the  acts  the  younger  members  of  the  com- 
munity frequently  recite  or  sing  selections  from  the 
Lithuanian  poets  and  composers.  After  the  program 
is  over,  there  is  dancing  the  rest  of  the  evening.  One 
of  the  favorite  forms  of  entertainment  is  the  "  Private 
Dance"  given  once  a  year  by  a  society.  These  are 
very  dignified  affairs  managed  entirely  by  a  responsi- 
ble committee.  The  members  invite  their  families 
and  friends  and  open  the  evening  bj'  singing  together 
the  Lithuanian  national  anthem.  Then  old  Lithua- 
nian folk  games  are  played,  with  songs  andlaterdanc- 
ing,  in  which  the  simple  charming  folk  dances  are  in- 
terspersed with  the  modern  American.  Meanwhile 
long  tables  have  been  set  in  the  hall,  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  all  sit  down  to  a  substantial  banquet. 
Speeches  are  made  by  chosen  members  on  various 
subjects  ending  always  with  a  reference  to  the  glories 
of  a  free  Lithuania. 
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Roumanians 

The  Roumanians  are  paradoxical  in  that  they  do 
not  come  from  Roumania  at  all,  but  from  Bukovina, 
Transylvania  and  Banat.  There  may  be  a  few  from 
the  Kingdom  of  Roumania,  whose  poet-Queen  "Car- 
men Sylva"  made  her  country  familiar  to  us,  but 
they  are  too  few  to  figure  in  the  census.  Cleveland  is 
distinguished  in  being  the  headquarters  of  the  most 
important  Roumanian  movements  in  this  country. 
Most  of  the  Roumanians  in  Cleveland  come  from 
country  provinces,  and  like  all  European  farmers  and 
peasants,  they  have  their  own  folk  songs  and  dances. 
There  is  very  little  organized  recreation  among  them. 
The  Roumanian-American  League,  a  social  and  be- 
nevolent society  with  a  country  wide  membership 
of  6,000,  has  about  two  hundred  members  in  Cleve- 
land. Other  important  societies  are  the  "Carmen 
Sylva,"  the  Universal  Roumanian  Culture  Club, 
Athletic  Club  and  the  society  Daina. 

The  Flag  Festival  is  one  of  their  most  typical  na- 
tional celebrations.  Oriental  people  live  in  symbols, 
and  the  Roumanians  are  half-oriental.  The  flag  to 
them  is  the  symbol  of  far  more  than  they  can  ever 
hope  to  attain.  When  the  new  flag,  bought  by  money 
they  have  collected,  is  raised  they  become  ecstatic. 
Their  natural  shrewdness  disappears,  they  become 
naive  and  the  harsh  look  in  their  uncommonly  black 
eyes  grows  gentle.  They  dance,  and  sing  the  so- 
called  "Wallachian"  songs  and  in  the  evening  the}' 
act  a  patriotic  play  written  by  their  national  poet, 
Octavian  Goga.    At  the  flag  festival  a  popular  orator 
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makes  a  speech,  naive,  unjust  to  the  nationahties  sur- 
rounding Roumania,  but  nevertheless  sincere  and 
pathetic.  Girls  in  white  dresses,  women  in  blue 
dresses  and  men  in  their  national  costume  group 
themselves  about  the  flag,  and  walk  around  it  several 
times,  symbolizing  in  these  movements  their  willing- 
ness to  defend  it.  In  the  evening  after  the  play,  the 
dances  and  songs,  the  festival  ends.  The  memory  is 
more  wonderful  than  the  day  was  itself  and  for  this 
memory  the  flag  festival  might  be  valued  really  as  a 
recreation. 

RUTHENIANS 

The  Ruthenians  are  generally  confused  with  the  Rus- 
sians, although  they  come  from  Gahcia  and  the 
Hungarian  border  provinces  and  call  themselves 
Ukraines.  They  are  of  the  smaller  immigrant  groups 
in  Cleveland  and,  to  quote  one  of  their  countrymen, 
"They  are  proud  of  their  heroes  and  writers  and  love 
to  do  honor  to  them."  They  are  fond  of  singing  and 
of  theaters  and  dancing,  preferring  the  dances  of 
their  own  country  to  those  of  America. 


Russians 

In  writing  about  the  Russians,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
just  where  they  begin  and  where  they  leave  off.  So 
many  immigrants  who  come  from  Russia  are  not  real 
Russians,  but  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Letts,  Ruthenians 
and  others  who  speak  their  own  tongues  and  dis- 
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claim  any  relationship  to  Russia,  except  the  one  en- 
forced by  annexation. 

According  to  a  book  on  Modern  Russia  by  Alexin- 
sky ,  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  languages  and  dia- 
lects spoken  in  Russia.  Besides  the  large  numbers  of 
Russian  Jews  in  Cleveland,  there  is  a  colony  of  Rus- 
sians belonging  to  the  orthodox  church,  who  perhaps 
are  the  real  Russians.  As  far  as  can  be  learned  they 
have  no  societies  outside  of  their  church  and  no  na- 
tional expression  in  the  way  of  recreational  activities. 

Jews 

The  immigrant  Jews  in  Cleveland,  who  come  from 
Bohemia,  Germany  and  Hungary,  have  their  homes 
among  the  Gentiles  of  those  nationalities.  Among 
the  Jews  of  all  nationalities  the  social  life  centers  in 
the  family.  In  nearly  every  Jewish  family  is  to  be 
found  some  kind  of  a  musical  instrument  which  helps 
with  the  impromptu  dances  and  social  gatherings  of 
relatives  and  friends  in  the  home.  The  Russian  Jews, 
who  far  outnumber  those  from  other  countries,  have 
for  years  formed  a  colony  on  or  near  Woodland 
Avenue,  between  25th  and  East  55th  streets. 
There  are  thirteen  Jewish  benevolent  and  fraternal 
organizations  with  headquarters  in  the  district  and 
two  low-priced  Yiddish  theaters,  each  of  which 
maintains  a  stock  company.  The  pla3''s  given  in 
these  theaters  range  from  darkest  tragedy  to  farce 
comedy,  and  usually  are  preceded  or  followed  by 
moving  pictures.    A  small  proportion  of  the  adults 
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and  many  of  the  children  in  the  district  belong  to  the 
clubs  of  "Council  Educational  Alhance." 


Syrians,  Armenians,  Greeks  and  Bulgarians 

The  Syrians,  Armenians,  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  de- 
pend on  their  coffee-houses  as  resorts  in  their  hours 
of  leisure.  The  men  gather  in  these  houses  for  coffee- 
drinking  and  cards.  Some  of  the  Greek  and  Bul- 
garian coffee-houses  have  national  orchestras.  The 
poorer  ones  have  graphophones  with  national  re- 
cords. No  woman  of  their  own  nationaUty,  except 
itinerant  singers  and  dancers,  who  perform  for 
money,  is  ever  seen  in  the  coffee-houses. 

The  recreations  of  our  foreign  communities  indi- 
cate how  each  nationality  contributes  its  literature, 
music,  folk  lore  and  national  traditions  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  Cleveland,  a  potential  wealth  of  culture  the 
value  of  which  Cleveland  does  not  yet  appreciate. 
Each  nationahty  carries  on  its  own  racial  and  cul- 
tural traditions,  ignorant  of  those  of  other  nationali- 
ties, sometimes  even  hostile  tow^ard  them,  and  all  are 
to  a  great  extent  untouched  or  ignored  by  the  Amer- 
ican population. 

Can  we  not  achieve  some  unity  of  purpose  in  deal- 
ing with  this  vast  wealth?  Encouragement  of  self- 
expression  of  the  foreign  born,  and  appreciation  of 
their  gifts  to  America  would,  beyond  doubt,  enrich 
us  and  might  in  time  even  inspire  us  to  throw  off  our 
self-consciousness  and  to  create  and  interpret  for 
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ourselves  national  songs ,  dances  and  plays .  Or  if  this 
is  impossible,  if  we  are  too  far  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion to  do  this,  we  can  at  least  enjoy  the  cultural 
pleasure  that  knowledge  of  these  beautiful  posses- 
sions will  bring  us.  Thus  our  children  may  learn 
without  going  to  Europe  much  of  the  wealth  of  tradi- 
tion, art  and  music  of  the  lands  about  which  they 
study  so  colorlessly  at  school,  and  may  learn  to  appre- 
ciate and  admire  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  qual- 
ities in  the  neighbor  despised  because  she  is  "for- 
eign." 

The  Playhouse  group,  an  organization  of  Cleveland 
men  and  women  who  are  working  to  promote  a  better 
appreciation  of  art  and  closer  relation  of  interests 
between  the  American  and  European  people  of 
this  city,  has  invited  groups  of  Hungarians,  Poles, 
Swedes,  and  Croatians  to  entertain  at  the  Playhouse. 
In  addition  to  the  enjojonent  and  appreciation  of  the 
artistic  contributions  of  these  vitally  different  Euro- 
pean groups,  the  Americans  who  attended  the  enter- 
tainments were  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  a 
better  community  understanding  and  a  greater  range 
of  cultural  pursuits  which  could  be  brought  about 
through  this  pleasant  medium  of  social  exchange. 

Our  public  schools  can  help  toward  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  arts  of  our  European  communities  by 
arranging  mixed  programs  of  American  and  Euro- 
pean songs  and  dances  for  their  commencement  and 
Christmas  week  entertainments.  The  tendency  of 
children  of  foreign  parentage  who  attend  the  public 
schools  is  to  conceal  any  knowledge  of  the  usages  of 
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their  mother  country  in  their  efforts  to  appear  Amer- 
ican. A  Uttle  encouragement  would  make  them  real- 
ize the  beauty  and  value  of  their  national  arts,  pre- 
vent the  loss  to  the  second  generation,  and  be  of  edu- 
cational and  cultural  value  to  every  child  attending 
our  schools. 

The  evening  community  centers  in  the  schools  also 
offer  an  opportunity  for  preserving  and  encouraging 
these  active  recreations  of  the  recently  arrived  Euro- 
peans. School  gymnasiums  would  furnish  many 
athletic  sports  with  the  necessary  facihties  for  their 
physical  exercises.  The  auditoriums  and  community 
entertainments  offer  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
plays,  music  and  folk  dancing  of  the  immigrants.  The 
public  school  is  the  American  institution  best  known 
to  the  new  comer.  The  fostering  of  these  recreative 
arts  by  the  school  would  do  more  to  dignify  and  so 
perpetuate  them  among  the  second  generation  than 
any  other  encouragement  native  Americans  could 
give.  At  the  same  time  America  would  be  more  en- 
deared to  her  foster  sons  and  daughters. 

Some  time  Cleveland  will  seek  to  understand  her- 
self through  a  pageant  of  her  life  and  labor.  When 
such  dramatic  presentation  of  her  vital  forces  and 
activities  is  given  a  large  place  should  be  allotted  to 
the  cosmopohtan  folk  play.  Cleveland  will  have 
nothing  to  portray  more  beautiful  and  inspiring  than 
the  almost  undiscovered  yet  rich  culture  of  the  new 
Americans. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
THE  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

L  Its  Social  Service  to  the  Community 

The  record  of  the  work  accompHshed  in  the  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Art  during  the  years  following  its 
formal  opening,  June  6,  1916,  indicates  that  it  is  ful- 
filling its  function  as  an  active  agent  in  the  cultural 
and  recreational  life  of  the  people  of  Cleveland.  It 
has  already  become  much  more  than  a  beautiful 
building,  designed  to  hold  a  collection  of  art  treas- 
ures. It  has  realized  the  primary  object  of  the 
modern  museum  as  a  place  where  beauty  and  the 
inspiration  of  beautiful  things  is  brought  within 
reach  of  every  member  of  the  community. 

Judging  from  impressions  gathered  in  viewing 
more  than  a  few  Sunday  and  holiday  crowds  in  the 
Museum,  it  has  also  accompHshed  what  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  once  emphasized  as  one  of  the  obli- 
gations of  a  democracy  or  a  democratic  institution: 
"To  increase  the  satisfaction  and  joys  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people."  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
is  proving  itself  to  be  a  democratic  institution  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  and  its  constant  use  by  all 
sorts,  kinds,  and  conditions  of  people  completely  up- 
sets the  accepted  theory  that  the  appreciation  of 
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beauty  in  art  is  limited  to  a  small  and  privileged 
class. 

The  average  Sunday  attendance  at  the  Museum 
throughout  the  three  years  is  given  as  3,431.  These 
figures  include  many  people  who  can  and  do  visit  the 
Museum  on  week  days  as  well  as  Sundays  for  study 
or  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  its  treasures,  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  Sunday  attendance  is  made  up  of  family 
groups  and  single  individuals  who  have  this  one  day 
in  the  week  as  their  own,  and  find  pleasure  in  the 
quiet  atmosphere  of  the  galleries  and  garden  court, 
and  joy  in  the  beautiful  things  all  about  them.  Hun- 
dreds of  foreigners,  fathers  and  mothers  in  Sunday 
clothes,  carrying  the  babies  and  directing  and  fre- 
quently out-fielding  the  active  young  enthusiasts  of 
the  family  party,  are  among  the  regular  Sunday 
visitors.  Their  deUght  and  appreciation  of  the  art 
objects  is  very  contagious  and  acts  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  less  demonstrative  American  visitors. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  attendance 
at  the  Museum  week  days,  Sundays  and  holidays 
from  June  6,  1916,  to  June  6,  1919: 

Average  attendance  per  day 832 

Average  attendance  per  Sunday 3,431 

Average  attendance  on  holidays 1,221 

Average  attendance  for  all  free  days 893 

Average  attendance  for  all  pay  days 170 

Total  number  of  free  admissions 873,293 

Total  number  of  paid  admissions 18,868 

Total  number  of  all  admissions 892,161 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  table  that  nearly  98  out 

of  every  100  visitors  to  the  Museum  have  entered 
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without  charge.  These  attendance  figures  have  com- 
parative significance  when  one  remembers  that  the 
attendance  the  first  year  totaled  367,459,  or  well 
over  half  the  city's  estimated  population.  Lectures, 
whether  given  in  the  exhibition  rooms  or  in  the  audi- 
torium, have  been  well  attended  and  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  better  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  art. 

II.  Cooperation  with  Educational  and 
Recreational  Organizations 

The  Museum  cooperates  with  public  schools,  colleges, 
libraries,  and  private  educational  and  recreational 
agencies. 

As  early  as  1914  an  analysis  of  the  local  educational 
system  was  made  and  a  plan  worked  out  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  which  has  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  Museum  since  that  time  as  a  definite 
part  of  the  school  routine.  Every  week  during  the 
school  year  since  the  opening  of  the  Museum,  one  or 
more  grade  classes  have  spent  a  morning  or  afternoon 
session  there.  On  arrival,  the  children  go  directly  to 
the  class  room,  where  they  are  given  a  preliminary 
talk  in  explanation  of  the  exhibits.  This  is  followed 
by  an  hour's  instruction  in  drawing.  Pupils  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades  work  in  crayons  from  armor 
or  baskets,  and  the  eighth  grade  children  from  pieces 
of  rare  pottery.  After  the  instruction  period,  twenty 
minutes  are  spent  in  singing  or  other  relaxation,  and 
short  informal  talks  on  the  collection  to  which  the 
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pupils  have  been  introduced  in  the  class  room  brings 
the  visit  to  a  fitting  climax. 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School  classes  make  fre- 
quent use  of  the  Museum  galleries.  During  the  year 
1918-19,  in  spite  of  the  period  of  the  "flu"  epidemic 
through  which  the  Museum  was  closed,  353  classes 
aggregating  10,544  pupils  attended  the  Museum. 
This  was  beyond  the  regular  use  of  the  galleries  by 
the  students  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art.  During 
the  year  also  an  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  all 
regularly  conducted  classes  of  morons  to  the  Mu- 
seum. These  pupils  derive  great  pleasure  from  such 
visits,  since  they  are  susceptible  to  beauty  and  take 
great  pride  in  visiting  public  buildings.  A  close  con- 
nection is  made  with  the  class  work  of  these  children 
by  following  up  their  interest  in  Indian  legends  and 
basket  weaving. 

The  Museum  has  had  an  arrangement  with  the 
PubHc  Library  for  an  exhibition,  for  a  month  at  a 
time  in  each  Branch,  of  readily  portable  collections  of 
Egyptian  relics,  Indian  implements  and  baskets, 
ancient  tablets,  textiles  and  other  objects  of  educa- 
tional, artistic  and  historic  interest. 

The  first  installations  were  made  in  1915.  Since 
that  date  the  number  of  exhibits  has  increased  and  all 
have  been  in  constant  use.  The  total  number  of  in- 
stallations up  to  June  6,  1919,  was  157.  Talks  on  the 
exhibits  were  occasionally  given  after  the  installation 
by  a  member  of  the  Museum  staff,  the  attendance 
aggregating  1,500  annually.  This  extension  work  has 
been  so  satisfactory  that  plans  are  under  way  to  so  in- 
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crease  the  supply  of  Museum  material  that  forty  sec- 
tions can  be  sent  to  schools  and  libraries  at  one  time, 
instead  of  twenty,  as  at  present. 

One  of  the  most  popular  educational  features  of 
the  Museum  is  the  Sunday  and  week-day  docent  ser- 
vice which  was  established  immediately  after  the 
opening  of  the  Museum.  This  service  has  taken  the 
form  of  talks  by  art  teachers  or  other  persons  quali- 
fied by  study  or  travel  to  give  authoritative  informa- 
tion concerning  some  particular  department  of  the 
Museum  collections.  Many  of  the  week-day  talks 
are  for  students  who  come  by  pre-arrangement.  The 
Sunday  talks  are  for  the  casual  visitor  and  have  be- 
come so  popular  that  many  people  go  to  the  Museum 
on  Sunday  afternoons  especially  to  hear  them. 

The  original  plan  was  for  the  speaker  and  audience 
to  form  a  standing  group  around  the  art  objects  under 
discussion,  but  it  was  found  that  while  the  audience 
derived  great  satisfaction,  the  lectures  were  very 
hard  on  the  speaker  on  account  of  the  constantly 
moving  outer  circle  of  Museum  visitors.  They  are 
now  given  in  the  auditorium.  The  approximate  Sun- 
day docent  attendance,  counting  only  those  who  re- 
mained throughout  the  entire  talk,  was  3,956  for  the 
year  1918-19.  13,998  people  availed  themselves  of 
the  weekly  docent  service  during  that  year. 

On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  children  overrun  the 
Museum  in  the  settled  idea  that  it  is  theirs.  Many 
of  them  are  unattended,  some  in  groups  from  settle- 
ments, churches  and  library  clubs,  still  others  come 
with  older  members  of  the  family.    The  Museujm 
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does  everything  it  can  to  encourage  these  visits  of 
the  children  and  has  a  splendid  docent  service  for 
them  on  Saturday  mornings.  The  collections  most 
favored  by  the  children  are  the  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  the  armor  room.  The  atmosphere  of  romance 
and  high  adventure  evoked  by  the  warriors  in  their 
steel  trappings,  their  weapons  and  their  armored 
steeds,  irresistibly  draws  boys  and  girls  alike. 

Besides  the  Saturday  docent  service  for  the  chil- 
dren, there  is  usually  an  entertainment  arranged 
especially  for  them  in  the  auditorium.  This  room, 
which' seats  five  hundred,  is  always  crowded  with  an 
eager,  keen-eyed  little  audience  which  responds  en- 
thusiastically to  patriotic  themes  shown  on  the  mov- 
ing picture  screen,  and  listens  as  attentively  as 
grown-ups  to  the  lectures  on  music  and  art  and  alUed 
subjects  which  are  arranged  for  them.  The  atten- 
dance at  the  children's  programmes,  as  they  are 
called,  was  5,702  for  1918-19. 

In  response  for  a  general  demand  for  lectures  on  art 
subjects  which  might  prove  helpful  and  interesting 
to  the  general  public,  lectures  are  given  in  the  audi- 
torium on  Wednesday  evenings  during  the  winter 
season.  For  the  past  two  winters,  the  lectures  have 
been  arranged  in  series  on  a  variety  of  subjects  to 
cover  as  wide  a  field  as  possible.  The  lectures  for 
1918-19  on  Wednesday  evenings  were  as  follows:  six 
lectures  on  "The  History  of  Art,"  by  Henry  Turner 
Bailey;  eight  lectures  on  "The  Appreciation  of 
Music,"  by  Thomas  Whitney  Surette;  seven  lec- 
tures on  "Styles  in  Home  Building"  by  well  known 
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architects.  All  were  repeated  on  Monday  evenings 
for  the  teachers  and  students  of  the  city  schools  who 
had  been  unable  to  be  present  on  Wednesday  night. 
In  addition,  the  following  miscellaneous  lectures 
were  arranged: 

How  Italy  protects  her  works  of  art  in  war  time, 

Prof.  Charles  Upson  Clark. 
Donatello,  Charles  Theodore  Carruth. 
Botticelh,  Charles  Theodore  Carruth. 
How  our  artists  helped  win  the  war,  Lieut.  Henry 

Reuterdahl. 
Armor  in  modern  warfare  and  how  it  contrasts  with 

the  old.  Major  Bashford  Dean. 

The  aggregate  adult  attendance  at  these  lectures 
for  the  year  1918-19  was  14,535.  Mr.  Surette  also 
conducted  periods  of  singing  for  children  on  Saturday 
afternoons  and  informal,  enjoyable  "sings  "  for  adults 
on  Sunday  evenings.  These  latter,  which  will  be  con- 
tinued during  the  coming  year,  offer  without  expense 
not  only  educational  advantages,  but  opportunity 
for  people  to  express  themselves  in  the  singing  of  the 
splendid  old  songs  whose  beauty  and  simplicity  are 
closely  allied  with  the  paintings  and  other  artistic 
Museum  exhibits. 

Plans  are  being  perfected  for  the  installation  of  an 
organ,  in  the  Museum,  that  the  appeal  of  the 
beautiful  may  be  to  both  eye  and  ear,  and  that  there 
may  be  adequate  accompaniment  for  the  Sunday 
evening  sings. 

The  Museum  extends  the  use  of  its  rooms  to  study 
clubs  which  have  some  afRhation  with  art.  One  hun- 
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dred  and  sixty  such  clubs,  aggregating  an  attendance 
of  5352,  have  met  in  the  Museum  since  its  open- 
ing. 

The  foregoing  figures  show  the  remarkable  vitality 
the  Museum  has  acquired  in  its  life  of  a  little  over 
three  years .  It  has  found  an  assured  place  in  the 
community  because  it  has  not  confined  its  stewardship 
to  serving  the  few,  but  has  worked  consistently 
toward  the  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  of  the  greater 
number  of  people. 


III.  Loan  Exhibition 

The  officers  of  the  Museum  place  the  value  of  the 
gifts  in. money  and  objects  of  art  made  to  the  Mu- 
seum since  it  was  founded  at  $2,500,000.  Much  of 
this  money  has  gone  to  the  building  up  of  a  perma- 
nent collection,  but,  in  addition,  large  sums  have 
been  expended  for  the  loan  exhibitions  of  treasures 
which  have  been  brought  from  other  Museums  or 
from  private  collections,  so  that  people  of  the  com- 
munity who  cannot  travel  to  see  these  things  may  see 
them  here. 

Twenty-five  loan  collections  were  installed  during 
1918-19. 

They  have  put  into  practice  the  educational  fea- 
tures which  have  been  adopted  by  the  more  pro- 
gressive American  museums  in  very  recent  years. 
This  educational  work  is  a  long  step  from  the  days 
of  Museum  storage  plants  where  paintings,  statuary 
and  specimens  of  fossil  life  were  kept — the  kind  of 
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museum  with  which  we  were  famihar  in  our  youth — 
to  the  vital  community  center  which  brings  to  the 
visitors  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  treasures  within 
its  walls,  but  creates  a  conscious  seeking  for  beauty 
in  their  own  lives. 

The  officers  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  are 
building  for  the  future,  and  one  of  the  dreams  which 
may  yet  be  realized  is  a  plan  for  a  Junior  Museum, 
worked  out  and  submitted  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey, 
Director  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art.  While  this 
scheme  has  not  been  formally  approved  by  the 
Museum,  it  is  a  step  in  advance  which  will  no  doubt 
be  adopted  when  the  means  to  provide  it  are  avail- 
able. 
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CHAPTER  X 

CONCLUSION 

The  purpose  os  this  chapter  is  to  sketch  briefly  the 
field  of  each  of  the  main  types  of  private  recreation. 
It  is  hoped  by  this  definition  of  fields  to  lay  out  a 
map  of  the  part  each  private  recreation  agency 
should  have  in  a  scheme  which  is  ordered  and 
directed  to  cover  the  entire  vague  zone  left  between 
pubUc  and  commercial  recreation. 

Settlements 

The  settlement,  as  a  neighborhood  organization,  has 
the  recreation  problem  which  arises  with  an  institution 
which  tries  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  groups  in  its 
neighborhood  rather  than  the  need  of  a  single  group 
scattered  throughout  the  city.  It  has  the  peculiar 
problem  of  friendly  service  to  the  unassimilated 
alien.  Recreation  for  him  must  be  something  not 
too  remote  from  what  he  knew  in  the  old  country. 
It  must  be  of  him,  not  superimposed  according 
to  preconceived  "book"  standards.  The  club,  the 
"party,"  the  "show,"  the  night  school,  the  friendly 
contact  with  the  family  and  its  problems,  these  are 
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not  matters  in  which  formulae  can  be  laid  clown  for 
the  settlement  worker  to  follow.  This  fundamental 
"Americanization"  work  in  the  recreation  field  is 
one  that  requires  infinite  pioneering  in  the  field  of 
human  contact  and  human  understanding.  An- 
other problem  peculiarly  of  the  settlement  house 
is  that  of  the  juvenile  dehnquent.  Each  and  every 
juvenile  delinquent  is  first  of  all  a  human  boy  or  girl 
with  all  of  the  complexities  and  interests  that  go 
with  individual  humans.  Each  needs  the  special 
attention  of  someone  who  has  the  ability  to  work 
out  a  play  program  for  the  group  that  will  serve  the 
individual  and  who  has  the  training  and  the  charac- 
ter to  "stand  by"  to  see  that  the  individual  follows 
the  program.  The  character  of  the  individual  must 
be  built  up  by  this  carefully  directed  use  of  play  time. 
This  requires  an  intensive  leadership  that  public  rec- 
reation agencies  are  not  yet  adapted  to  give.  This 
recreational  function  of  the  settlement  should  not  be 
labelled  "  The  Recreation  Problem  of  the  Delinquent " 
but  "The  Recreation  Problem  of  Preventing  Delin- 
quency." 

The  emphasis  in  settlement  work  in  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  shifting.  Instead  of  being  pre- 
dominantly an  institution  of  brick  and  stone  where 
groups  meet  in  classes  and  clubs,  the  settlement  is 
becoming  a  nucleus  of  leadership  which  disregards 
its  appointed  single  domicile  of  brick  and  stone 
and  goes  out  to  leaven  every  group  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. These  groups  may  gather  about  a  public 
recreation  facility,  on  the  street,  or  on  that  barest 
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of  bare  things,  a  vacant  space  in  a  congested  district. 
Wherever  they  gather  they  need  the  "touch  and  go" 
of  a  trained  imagination  and  of  a  trained  sense  of 
direction. 

The  Church 

The  church  has  developed  as  a  family  institution. 
Its  main  business  is  the  spiritual  guidance  and  leader- 
ship of  the  entire  family  group  made  up  of  individ- 
uals of  all  ages.  Such  business  as  the  church  prop- 
erly has  with  recreation  must  be  through  some  con- 
nection in  harmony  with  the  church's  main  function 
of  spiritual  service  to  the  family. 

Complex  gjonnasium  and  game  recreation  re- 
quires specialization  of  facilities  and  leadership  for 
difTerent  groups  and  ages.  The  church  through  its 
inclusion  of  the  entire  family  has  all  groups  and  ages. 
A  specialization  that  would  serve  all  the  individuals 
in  the  families  with  complex  game  and  gymnasium 
facilities  would  require  a  staff  and  equipment  beyond 
the  resources  of  most  church  enterprises. 

This  limitation  upon  the  church  does  not  drive 
it  from  the  field  of  recreation,  however.  It  merely 
makes  forcible  the  suggestion  that  the  church  con- 
fine itself  to  such  recreation  as  is  in  accord  with 
its  family  function.  Family  and  community  gather- 
ings for  picnics,  parties,  outings,  forums,  musicales, 
require  no  "plant"  beyond  the  reach  of  the  church 
and  are  pecuharly  calculated  to  strengthen  the  church 
by  strengthening  the  family  unit  upon  which  it  de- 
pends. 
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Parents  and  older  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
families  provide  the  sort  of  leadership  such  a  simple 
recreation  program  demands.  Needs  of  the  city 
for  imaginative  leadership  are  demanding  that 
this  family  leadership  be  developed,  a  task  that 
could  well  be  done  by  the  church.  Older  members 
of  the  family  need  increasingly  to  be  aroused  to  the 
possibilities  of  developing  play  life  inside  and  out- 
side the  family  group. 

A  recreation  program  of  some  sort  belongs  with 
the  activities  of  the  church.  Play  certainly  must 
be  considered  as  part  of  a  rounded  spiritual  Hfe. 
Not  only  are  spiritual  life  and  recreation  integrated 
but  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the  church  requires 
recreation  as  a  channel  through  which  to  find 
concrete  application. 

Y.M.C.A.  AND  Y.W.C.A. 

The  Y.W.C.A.  and  Y.M.C.A.  serve  horizontal 
groupings  of  young  men  and  young  women  of 
predominantly  Protestant  faith,  which  service  gives 
these  associations  a  function  different  from  the 
church  and  the  settlement  house  which  serve  the 
perpendicular  groupings  of  the  family  and  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  limitation  of  the  association's 
service  principally  to  Protestants  has  been  fairly 
definitely  settled  by  social  and  racial  circumstances, 
however  widely  they  may  open  their  doors  to 
young  people  of  all  religious  affiliations  or  of  no 
religious  affiliations.  Yet  within  these  seeming 
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limitations  the  great  possibilities  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
and  Y.W.C.A.  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
their  own  field  of  furnishing  a  type  of  recreation 
not  adapted  to  the  church  or  to  the  settlement 
they  still  have  in  Cleveland  four  times  as  many 
young  men  and  women  of  the  Protestant  faith 
as  they  are  now  reaching. 


Cooperative  Recreation  of  Social,  Athletic, 
AND  Civic  Clubs 

Cooperative  organizations  which  pay  their  way  in  the 
interests  of  recreation  for  the  individual  members 
but  yet  which  are  not  run  for  profit  are  numerous 
in  Cleveland.  They  are  as  varied  as  the  tastes  of 
Cleveland's  cosmopolitan  population.  They  put  a 
premium  upon  individual  initiative  and  thereby  de- 
velop a  special  social  value.  Among  adults,  par- 
ticularly among  young  adults,  it  is  probable  that 
cooperative  clubs  appealing  to  social,  athletic  and 
artistic  bents  are  not  yet  numerous  enough  in  Cleve- 
land to  satisfy  the  needs. 

The  cooperative  club  among  the  foreign  born 
has  been  a  great  social  "leavener"  in  Cleveland. 
It  has  kept  for  the  immigrant  the  touch  of  the  old 
land,  its  songs  and  its  emotional  life.  At  the  same 
time  the  "foreign"  club  has  kept  the  immigrant 
groups  integrated  and  may  have  hindered  assimila- 
tion. Perhaps  the  best  chance  for  the  maximum 
fulfillment  of  the  possibilities  for  good  of  these 
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cooperative  clubs  is  for  the  settlement  and  the 
civic  organization  to  lend  its  influence  to  the  leaders 
to  add  local  community  interests  to  their  natural 
social  interests.  Like  every  other  recreation  prob- 
lem this  particular  one  draws  on  to  the  axiomatic 
suggestion  of  a  solution,  "leadership," 

The  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  other  organiza- 
tions of  the  sort  for  adolescents  are  largely  coopera- 
tive. It  can  be  said  justly  that  the  technical 
efficiency  of  these  organizations  suffers  from  the  fact 
that  the  leaders  are  not  professional.  But  what  is 
lost  in  technical  proficiency  of  leadership  is  gained 
in  the  tremendous  impetus  given  to  the  cause  of 
recreation  in  the  entire  city  by  drawing  into  play 
life  the  enthusiasm  of  so  many  men  from  business 
and  the  professions  who  have  little  time  for  a  course 
in  play  leadership.  As  has  been  pointed  out  before 
these  men  are  the  instruments  by  which  the  stuff 
of  wholesome  citizenship  will  be  woven. 


Industrial  Recreation 

Recreation  in  the  factory  has  first  to  do  with  the 
problem  of  fatigue.  This  may  involve  a  highly 
technical  study  of  just  what  work  and  what  ex- 
ertions tire  the  various  muscles  and  just  what 
particular  restful  diversion  is  required  for  recupera- 
tion. A  complete  carrying  out  of  what  the  most 
thorough  students  of  this  particular  problem  are 
suggesting  or  recommending  is  certainly  beyond 
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the  desires  of  either  employers  or  employees  in 
Cleveland  and  is  probably  in  many  cases  beyond  any 
practical  needs  of  the  particular  situations. 

There  are  certain  primary  provisions  for  rest,  how- 
ever, that  are  within  the  appreciation  and  the  means 
of  every  employer.  Common  sense  advises  the 
employer  whether  his  work  periods  are  causing  a 
lassitude  and  slacking  down  that  makes  for  ill- 
temper  and  under-production.  Common  sense  will 
also  dictate  in  a  general  way  what  the  rest  provisions 
should  be — whether  lounging-room,  game  room  or 
hand-ball  court  in  the  open  air.  Whether  he  knows 
anything  about  the  technical  problem  of  fatigue 
and  efficiency  or  not,  the  intelhgent  employment 
and  plant  manager  has  a  safe  rule  for  applying  rest 
measures  if  he  studies  the  apparent  needs  of  the 
employees  themselves.  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that  there  are  many  industrial  plants  in  Cleveland 
today  which  are  not  even  following  this  minimum 
common  sense  policy  in  dealing  with  the  rest 
problem. 

Outside  of  the  factory  there  is  the  more  extensive 
problem  of  recreation  for  the  industrial  workers' 
off-time  hours.  Here  the  recreation  problem  of  the 
industrial  worker  is  very  much  like  the  recreation 
problem  of  people  who  earn  their  living  in  other 
ways.  He  wishes  group  recreation  and  this  grouping 
will  be  sometimes  along  the  line  of  his  work  com- 
panions and  sometimes  along  the  line  of  his  neighbor- 
hood or  racial  companions.  Both  are  needed  in 
developing  industrial  recreation  from  the  work-shop 
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out.  So  the  wise  employer  will  observe  the  co- 
operative principle  of  control  and  support  of  recrea- 
tion facilities,  cooperation  both  with  the  group  of  his 
own  workers  and  with  the  larger  community  groups 
of  which  his  workers  are  a  part. 
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CLEVELAND  RECREATION  SURVEY 
REPORTS 

Copies  of  these  reports  will  be  sent  postpaid  by  the  Cleveland 
Foundation,  1215  Swetland  Building,  Cleveland,  for  25  cents 
per  volume. 

STUDIES   OF   EECREATION   INFLUENCES 

DELINQUENCY  AND  SPARE  TIME 
SCHOOL  WORK  AND  SPARE  TIME 
WHOLESOME  CITIZENS  AND  SPARE  TIME 

STUDIES  OF   AGENCIES 

THE  SPHERE  OF  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

COMMERCIAL  RECREATION 

PUBLIC  PROVISION  FOR  RECREATION 

SUMMARY 
A  COMMUNITY  RECREATION  PROGRAM 
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